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CHAPTER L 



CONTRASTS. 



T AM an Englishman, bom and bred ; and yet 
•*• I suppose scarce any Foreigner who comes at 
this time* for the World's Fair to London knows 
less about that world-famous city than I. Eng' 
land has been a far land to me these many years, 
but I have not loved it less on that account ; nay 
more, one must go to school, they say, to ap- 
preciate home, and I have been to a hard school 
on the other side the world without one holiday. 
For the last score of years and longer, I have 

walked 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 
Far off, and held my head to other stars, 
And breathed in converse seasons. 

* These papers furst appeared in a serial form in 1862. 
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4 LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

I can quote, you see. I know English writers 
better perhaps than many who have had leisure to 
read them here at home ; fori have had more cause 
to know them. They have been to me almost as home 
Itself.. Out in the lonely Bush they have held 
before me pictures of peopled cities ; and on the 
treeless Prairie the loved landscapes of my native 

ft 

land. 

I had not, it is true, much taste for reading as 
a boy; I liked riding better; I loved poaching 
(with a blunderbuss stolen from the butler's pantry) 
best of all. When my father died, and my brother 
Tom was left sole heir, I daresay I did not do 
much credit to his grand establishment. He did 
not put any insuperable barriers to my fancy for 
emigration. We parted not as brothers, I fear, 
nor even as friends. He was very solicitous that 
the Family name should not be discredited by 
association with any low pursuit — such as sheep- 
farming (the Trevors, he said, had not been con- 
nected with trade for centuries) ; and I indulged 
him in this matter with a vengeance. Nobody 
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OF LONDON LIFE. 5 

would suspect that in the person of Mr. John 
Stokes, last of Melbourne, late of Morumbidgee, 
is now concentrated all that remains of the rich 
blood of the Trevors of Trevarton, In Australia, 
one kind of blood is no better than another — for 
we don't refine our own sugar. However, there is 
no need for bitterness. Tom is dead now, poor 
fellow, childless; and his wife is dead, andhernephew 
is made heir of all. The breezy uplands, where I 
used to fly my kite, are his; the Home Farm, 

* 

where I was wont to skim the cream from the 
standing milk; the sheltered paddock, that once 
held the long-tailed pony which my father gave 
me upon the last birthday I ever spent in Eng- 
land. The old man never dreamed that things 
would turn out thus. Trevarton gone to strangers 
— Heaven knows whom ; I don't. And likely to 
change hands again, for the young spark, 'tis said, 
is lavish of his money. I might buy the estate 
to-morrow, doubtless, if I chose; but I do not 
choose. Mr. John Stokes is not ambitious of 
territorial distinction. What are three or four 
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hundred paltry acres^ to one who has had twenty 
square miles of pasture-land in the underworld to 
call his own ! No. I can be no country squire 
now. I am a citizen of the universe without a 
tie ; and also, alas ! without a friend within six- 
teen thousand miles or so. 

I am here in England to behold the wonders of 
civilization, and life in the metropolis of the world; 
my object so far is identical with that of the 
Japanese ambassadors. But many things are so 
altered since my time that they are more strange 
than if they were new. 

Let me take a simple example. When I left 
England, Cricket was a favourite game with village 
boys, but was only in rare instances played by 
men. There was one cricket -club where there are 
now a dozen. If you looked out the word in the 
encyclopsBdias of that date, it would have been 
with this result : 

" Cricket. See Gryllus ; is also [small type] 
an exercise or game with bats and a ball." 

Yet one Australian firm alone gave recently 
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seven thousand pounds for the honour of a visit 
from the Eleven of England. Each man received 
his £150, had his passage paid out and home, and 
was maintained throughout his stay in the colony 
as though he were a prince of the blood. He 
never went out upon wheels without four horses. 
His excellency the governor presided at the enter- 
tainment which welcomed these Philosophers of the 
Wicket, who were received everywhere with dis^ 
tinctions such as were never paid to those of the 
Porch. Their departure from England was so 
timed as not to interfere with their professional 
avocations (I), and they now return for the recom- 
mencement of the cricketing season at home. Thus, 
with the exception of the time lost in the two 
voyages, they will have played cricket all the year 
round, and been well rewarded for it. In my 
time, there was scarcely a professional cricketer in 
Great Britain. Eound-hand bowling was almost 
unknown. It was contemptuously called " throw- 
ing " by the veterans, who accounted for its origin 
thus : An only son, much addicted to cricket, 
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sighed in vain for his favourite pursuit during the 
holidays, until his sisters volunteered to bowl for 
him. Cricket in the family became from that 
date an established institution ; only, as the girls 
were unable to bowl in the usual way (that is, un- 
derhand), because of their petticoats (which they 
could not well gather up under their left arms as 
a man does his coat-tails), they bowled round-hand; 
and that, after a little, so accurately, that their 
brother was quite enamoured of the fashion, and 
took it back with him to school. This feminine 
bowling — ^but with the speed of ^ catapult, and 
the certainty of a rifle bullet — is now become the 
recognised mode. What a stride, then, has this 
one matter of Cricket made, which I left an amuse- 
ment, to find a recognised Art, nay, a Science, the 
disciples of which are invited even to the anti- 
podes ! 

This is merely a single instance of that stupen- 
dous Change which has affected all things here 
within a quarter of a century. As a father who 
has been away from his child in foreign climes 
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returns, and scarcely recognises his own, so gaze I 
on England. She is beautiful exceedingly, thinks 
he, but with another sort of beauty than that which 
has recurred to him in danger, in sickness, in the 
long watches of the night, at all times, in short, when 
the sombre thought has intruded that he will see 
her never more; different altogether from that 
picture which he has made within his mind, and 
dwelt upon throughout that weary voyage which 
ended at last in home : she is a child no longer, but 
a woman grown, with all her charms mature. My 
own advancing years must plead excuse for a me- 
taphor so faulty as this. I am not old, as years go, 
but I feel old in this England, which I left a youth, 
and return to in middle age. The generation to 
which I once belonged, here, has grown up with- 
out me, among experiences of which I know no- 
thing. I look for companions (so strongly do old 
associations work) into the faces of men who have 
been bom since I left my native land. I am told 
that the very external face of nature has suffered 
change here — ^that what were pleasant fields, are 
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seamed with roads of iron, and strewed with ashes; 
the common lands enclosed; the trees uprooted, 
and their places filled with towering chimneys, 
breathing the black breath of trade. I do not care 
to see if this be true. I said that I was Stokes, 
and Australian to the backbone, but — ^it is a 
foolish prejudice, but I trust they have not found 
coal in Trevarton parish, and sunk a round black 
pit in the middle of the paddock. That western 
country has not, I understand, been found so 
wealthy underground as other districts, but merely 
produces the fruits of the earth after the old fashion 
still. I am glad of it. I have been in a land 
which, being wounded by the pick, bleeds gold, but 
its people are no better for that ; gold, we know^ 
makes guilt. 

Even in the English West, however, where I 
landed, there was much unrecognisable. We flew 
by towns which were hamlets when I left them, 
and by roaring factories which were the silent 
pasture^lands of cattle: here and there, where 
space was still to be found, there were set up 
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rifle-butts*— the strangest sight of all. The very 
mode of travel was a wonder to me. The last 
time I had gone that route (to school), it was a 
three days' journey, which was now a six hours' 
trip. The inns are in ruins, and the landlords broken 
or dead all along that road. The coachmen and 
postboys are genera as entirely extinct as the dodo 
of my adopted knd. Through Evarton, which was 
on the Great South Bead, there were wont to pass 
to and fro two hundred coaches per diem^ but a 
single omnibus from Evarton Road Station sujBSces 
to carry all that visit that now secluded village. 
I saw the thing standing at the Nawj/s Arms 
myself as the train made a moment's stoppage, 
whereat the fiery monster, who had dragged us 
through the air at forty miles an hour, shrieked 
impatiently for ** Work, more work," as the Foul 
Fiend shrieked to the sorcerer. To men who go 
sixty miles to their city counting-houses every 
morning, and return in the afternoon to their 
families at the sea-side, these matters may appear 
commonplace enough. ^^The fairy tales of science 
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and the long results of time," awaken in them no 
such interest ; their lives are centred (sh me !) in 
wife and children, in friends and home. They 
have neither leisure nor inclination for such reflec- 
tions as crowd in upon me with every sight I see 
in this old land which is so new to me. They 
gaze out of the carriage window at the flying 
landscape almost without consciousness of those 
bare white poles that fly too all the way, bearing 
their half-a-dozen lines of wire. They might be 
clothes-props for all the notice they excite. But 
to me, who have lived apart from my fellow-men 
so long, often with no means of communicating 
with them save by a perilous day's ride through a 
wilderness, this power of speech at a distance 
seems very wonderful and precious. Ah, what 
would I not have given at times for one little 
tinkle such as the telegraph bell gives, or one little 
" tick, tick," of its watch-like hands, to let me 
know that another human being was wishing me 
well ! The sound of a voice, the touch of a hand, 
the writing of a letter, are now no longer necessary 
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to transmit human sympathy; and as the world 
rolls, and knowledge broadens, I do not doubt that 
there will be one day scarce a single spot in the 
whole world whither a healing word may not fly 
from Old England more swiftly by a hundred 
times than on the wings of a dove. There will 
be no such thing as Exile then. You who have 
always lived at home do not know how the mere 
sight of a ship lying in an Australian harbour 
bound for the English shore moves the hearts of 
rough stern men who are not to sail in her ; I have 
seen them touch her sides with a sort of reverence. 
If you do not believe this, you will scarcely be to 
blame ; for how is it possible you should under- 
stand^ home-sickness — the yearning of the Emi- 
grant: a certain poetry, my friends, which you 
imagine, perhaps, to exist in the book-world only, 
flames up, I tell you, like the crocus, in every 
exiled bosom, no matter how frozen the soil. If a 
^hlp, then, which in half-a-year's time, perhaps, 
will reach our native shore, excites such interest, 
judge what it will be to see, to touch such wires 
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as these, and to know that the other end of them 
lies in England. Even if no friend be there to 
flash his love to us across the world, this will be 
something. It would have been a great deal to 
me, I know, who had no such friend. 

I write all this because I spoke of it to one who 
was my fellow-passenger in the train, and it seemed 
to have some interest for him. He was civil enough 
to me, being amused (I could see) with my notice 
of things as with the remarks of a child. We 
colonists, in the eyes of yon denizens of the old 
country, must always, I suppose, appear thus. 
Yet here let me be allowed to say, that, while 
leaving us far behind in very much, you have 
dropped some things in your swift career which we 
have retained. The power of genial appreciation 
has gone from you almost utterly ; you seem afraid 
of committing yourselves too far— in everything 
save censure. The virtues of hospitality are not 
held at their due value ; you entertain, in order 
that you may be entertained again, and that with 
ostentation and effort. The ancient fashion of 
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asking a friend ^^to stop to dinner/' has quite faded 
away. A glazed and lithographed invitation is sent 
to him a fortnight in advance, instead, and a much 
more splendid banquet is provided for him than 
the "pot-luck"* to which he would otherwise have 
been welcomed. By this apparently extravagant 
procedure, half-a-dozen ordinary entertainments- 
are saved, for the " friend " is thereby crossed out 
of the invitation list for the next four months — 
paid off like a tailor^s bill until he accumulates suf- 
ficiently to be settled again. I do not say English 
men and women are become hollow-hearted — hea- 
ven forbid ! but there is a love of tawdry glitter 
and show among them which I do not think used 
to be of old, and such as I have not seen in the 
underworld save in the case of its aboriginal in- 
habitants, who are as passionately fond of the 
greenest beads as though they were genuine 
emeralds. Wealth and Fashion have here got 
honest Nature by the throat, and are garrotting 
her. How you must all have grinned when you 

* Vulgar word. " DiBUsed/^ says the latest dictionary. 
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heard of your fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the globe assembling by tens of 
thousands to welcome the advent of a primrose 
from Old England ! In one of dear Han Chris- 
tien Andersen's tales, a certain prince sends to his 
love, the emperor^s daughter, a rose, the fragrance 
of which is so exquisite, that everybody forgets 
his sorrows when he smells it ; and a nightingale 
who sings as though all the lovely melodies of the 
world were collected in her little throat. When she 
saw the silver shrines containing these presents, the 
princess clapped her hands for joy. 

" Then out came the rose-tree with the beautiful 
rose. 

" * How very elegantly it is made T exclaimed all 
the court ladies. 

" ^ It is more than elegant,' said the emperor, ^it 
is charming.' 

" But the princess, having felt it, was ready to 
cry. 

" * Fie, papa,' said she ; ^ it is not an artificial 
rose, but merely a natural one.' 
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" * Fie !' echoed all the ladies-in-waiting, ^ it is 
merely a natural rose.' 

^^ ^ Let's see what the other shrine may contain 
before we fly into a passion,' said his majesty; 
and then out came the nightingale, and sang so 
sweetly, that nobody at first thought of any spiteful 
fault-finding. 

" * Superbe ! — cliarmant P cried the court ladies, 
for they all chattered French, however badly. 

" ^ The bird reminds me of the late empress's 
musical box," observed an old lord-in-waiting ; * it 
has the same tone and the same execution.' 

*'*Yes,' said the emperor, crying like a little 
child. 

" * But it is not a real bird, I trust t' asked the 
princess. 

" * Yes, it is a real bird,' said those who had 
brought it. 

" ^ Then let it fly away,' said the princess, who 
would not hear of the prince coming to pay his 
respects to her." 

We colonists were very glad to get the real 

VOL. I. C 
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primrose; but as for you, my friends, it is my 
opinion that you would prefer a flower out of a 
jeweller's shop to the most charming that the 
Giver of all Good ever set in the world, to 
breathe not only its natural sweetness, but to 
awaken memories and thoughts too deep, indeed^ 
for tears. 

Some of these sentiments, which I had jonly 
gathered at that time from the books which pho- 
tograph you (and which we read, as I have said, 
with such excessive interest beyond the sea), I ven- 
tured to express to my fellow-traveller, who laughed 
at them good-naturedly, as one laughs at the petu- 
lance of a child. I had been away from society 
so long, he said, that I was not in a position to 
understand these matters; I was not looking at 
them from the right point of sight. He seemed 
to think one should stand inside in order to obtain 
a complete and comprehensive view of the Social 
Edifice. However, we parted excellent friends at 
the terminus. As the train glided in under the 
mighty roof, I bethought me of that contracted 
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shell set in the midst of fields which in my time 
was Paddington station. The line, I think^ reached 
as far as Hanwell, which now casts its iron net over 
a score of counties." 

" You should see Frith's picture of the Bailway 
Statioriy^ were the last words of my carriage ac- 
quaintance in answer to some remark upon this 
subject, as he hurried away with a bow. In Mel- 
bourne — ^had he arrived there as I had in England 
— ^I should have taken him, bag and baggage, 
home, and insisted upon his staying there till he 
got tired of me. In London, however, a Londoner's 
first object is not to have a spare room in his 
house, in order to be able with a good conscience 
to send his own mother to an hotel.* 

I directed the cabman to drive me to the same 
inn at which I rested the night before I left Eng- 
land. I remembered it well : its limp waiters ; its 
stiff and high-voiced lady at the bar ; its coffee- 

* It is not Hospitality but Terror through which enter- 
tainment and lodging are obtained from him by his mother- 
in-law, 

c2 
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room famished with pens as for a sheep-fair, and 
smelling of cruets and stale cmmbs. 

^ Hollo ! my good friend," cried I, as the cab- 
man pulled up in front of an edifice five times the 
size of His Excellency the governor's house, 
" where have you driven me to ? I am not ex- 
pected, I regret to say, at Buckingham Palace." 

" This is your 'Otel, sir, nevertheless. I thank 
your honour kindly. You are one of the right 
sort, you are. / wish sixpences was as scarce as 
gentlemen^ I do." 

Not understanding the new tariff, I had paid 
him at the old shilling rate, and hence this epi- 
grammatic burst of gratitude. 

The place wherein I now found myself was 
indeed a stately caravansary. Hot and cold baths, 
bran baths (the very intention of which is unknown 
to me), shower baths, douche baths, all marble and 
magnificence, were now where formerly there was 
but one miserable wooden trough overlooked by 
the pantry window. " The establishment," I was 
informed by a very pearl of head-waiters, looking 
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more ducal than any confidential servant of a 
duke, ^^was also in communicaticHi with some 
Turkish Baths within a few minutes' walk." I 
wallowed in the crystal waters of an alabaster 
pool for a while, and then, as lively as an opossum, 
descended into the coffee-room. Coffee-room! 
It was more like a drawing-room, with a hundred 
waiters, and a thousand guests, and at least a score 
or so of Mr. John Stokeses — ^the mirrors multiplied 
everything to such an extent. 

" Waiter," said I, '* what is that enormous in- 
strument which I perceive through yonder win- 
dow, with the wooden box beside it t" 

The waiter saw nothing remarkable. 

^' What, man ? Do you not perceive that 
ship's ventilator, which has apparently married a 
ladder." 

" That is only the hotel fire-escape, sir." 

Only that ! The last time I was at this inn, it 
was the boast of the place that its staircase up to the 
first floor were made of stone, so that all eminent 
persons, at least — all the people who were most 
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worth saving — ^who should honour it with their 
patronage, were safe from the devooring element. 

" And what time will you dine, sir?" 

"What time do people dine in London?" 
asked I. 

** Oh ! sir, gentlemen dine at all hours — at all 
hours, sir — ^after seven." 

Now, my hour for dining in the bush, when 
that event came off at all, used to be 11.30 a.m. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MB. FRITH'S " RAILWAY STATION." 

" TT7AITER," said I, « since I must not dine 
' " before seven, what is to be done in the 
meantime ?" 

The waiter led the way into the entrance-hall, 
and fixing his eyes upon an enormous board, deco- 
rated with announcement bills, checked them off 
upon his fingers, with a running accompaniment of 
comment — thus : 

" Mr. and Mrs. German Reed with Mr. John 
Parry at the Gallery — -a musical entertainment; 
Mr. Charles Mathews, his personal experiences — 
funny; Exeter Hall, with an interesting report 
from a Caribbean Missionary, partly eaten-we 
have a platform ticket, sir, if you are so disposed. 
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Not a serious gentletnaD ? Very good, sir. The 
Flying Man, then, at 2.30 at the Alhambra — ^he 
most drop some day, and my advice is therefore 
^Go early;' David Copperfield at St James's 
Hall — with Mr. Dickens hisself, and a very pretty 

reader ; Mr. Frith's Railway Station ^" 

" Stop I" cried I ; " I will go and see tliat Brst." 
"Fine pictnr, sir — very fine pictur, and they 
tell me a matter of nine thousand pounds bid for 
it." 

The next moment I found myself in a hansom 
— something like the old calash, my young friends, 
but with only a single horse in it, and the addition 
of a man at the top of your head — and was con- 
veyed, as it were, in a locomotive air-bath, and 
with astounding rapidity, to my destination. I 
joined the stream of fashionable people that was 
flowing in at the door, and it carried me into the 
exhibition. I say, " carried " adviijedly, for I was 
buoyed up by a couple of ladies, who, singularly 
enough, had retained the ancient fashion of wear- 
ing hoops, which was almost extinct even in my 
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early days. I know they were hoops, because they 
knocked against my shins, and tipped up upon one 
side on the very least provocation, whereby, too, I 
perceived (so true it is that knowledge begets 
knowledge) that females wear in England articles 
which in Australia are confined to the male sex, 
but elegantly fringed with lace a little above the 
ankles. 

The great picture was not approached with the 
facility with which one even of a favourite painter 
— such as Wilkie — ^would have been in my time ; 
for it was not only great, but it was Sensation. 
The American Republic, to which this country is 
already so largely indebted for the invention of 
goloshes, sherry-cobbler, and shilling-clocks (and 
to which we ourselves in America owe the intro- 
duction of that handy and ingenious instrument, 
the bowie-knife), has recently imported Sensation 
into Great Britain. No matter whether the term 
be applied to a dance or a divine, a melodrama or 
a system of medicine, it has the wonderful effect 
of drawing multitudes to hear, to see, to taste, and 
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to admire. If I could only have made Morumbid- 
gee Sensation, we should have had no want of 
hands in the shearing-season. Mr. Frith's picture 
was protected by a rail, in front of which the 
ardent spectators move slowly in single file, while 
a gentleman connected with the exhibition mur- 
murs softly : " Pass on, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you please ; you may go by as often as you wish, 
but you must not interfere with the general con- 
venience by standing still : pass on, pass on." 
Moreover, there is a gigantic scaffold hung with 
purple cloth, whereupon giddy or timid visitors 
may stand and stare. So long as she does not get 
a seat, the most resolute stickler for her money's 
worth may be depended upon to go away after an 
hour or two ; so all day long the show-room fills 
and fills, like a basin with a hole in it, and the 
** enterprising purchaser," let us hope, begins to 
reap the first-fruits of his venture. 

In my time, aristocratic connoisseurs were al- 
most the sole patrons of the painter, and they pa- 
tronised the dead more than the living. The great 
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manufacturers and merchants had only just begun to 
buy ; artist and dealer were alike unaware of the 
existence of their true patron, the Public, who pays 
three times over for what pleases it; once for 
the exhibition of the picture, as in the present in- 
stance ; once for proofs before letters, for engrav- 
ings, and for prints ; and finally (in the persons of 
Municipalities or Associations), for the picture it- 
self, which thus delights ten thousand instead of a 
hundred eyes. Let no man grudge Mr. Frith his 
great success. He is the Hogarth of his time, and 
will illustrate for future generations the manners of 
our day. A period may arrive (though perhaps 
only coincident with the metaphorical New Zea- 
lander) when Margate Sands may lose their at- 
tractions for Londoners, or even when the Derby 
Day itself may cease to agitate the British mind ; 
yet our descendants will be at no loss for a most 
truthful representation of both those scenes. So, 
if railways should ever be superseded by balloons, 
or other methods of locomotion, the present picture 
will remain an accurate memorial of them. The 
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Railway Station is indeed an epitome of life as 
witnessed from a departure platform. When I 
left England, the features of such a work as this 
-would have met with no general recognition. The 
stage-coach was still the national locomotive. The 
coachmen who " tooled " the " teams " upon the 
various highways oiit of London, were personally 
known to vast numbers ef people. Noblemen and 
gentlemen styled them Bill and Jack, and 
honoured the box seat with their presence, from 
which they gave well-weighed verdicts of admira- 
tion upon the ^^ spanking tits " beneath them. 
Some of the old ^' Corinthians " still survived with 
a hole in one of their front teeth, which had 
been bored in the days of their youth, for the ex- 
press purpose of enabling them to whistle shrilly 
to their steeds, as well as to expectorate with the 
accuracy and precision which distinguished the 
professional gentlemen of the whip. Those days 
are dead, and " buried all, under the down-trodden 
paJl of the leaves of many years," but while they 
lasted it seemed that they could never be forgotten. 
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K Mr. Frith had lived in them^ they would not have 
lacked all memento as they now do. How admir- 
ably would he have secured for us for ever that 
splendid national scene, the Departure of the Mail 
from St. Martin's-le-Grand — a spectacle that will 
never more be seen of men. 

With the drivers of a railway train, it is im- 
possible that the general public (with the exception 
of such gentlemen of fashion as Mr. Wyndham, 
with whom engine-driving was a relaxation) can 
have much personal acquaintance ; but with the 
Railway Guards it is different. I heard at least a 
score of people remark upon the fidelity with 
which Mr. Frith had reproduced the features of 
the Great Western officials. From what rank of 
life, I wonder, do those courteous and intelligent 
persons come? They have not the somewhat 
broad joviality of the old scarlet-coated mail- 
guards, who, like their brethren of the box, were a 
little spoiled by the flatteries of the public, but 
they are always good-natured and attentive ; while 
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the porters present a remarkable contrast,* in their 
gratuitous civility, to the harpies who were wont to 
take charge of the luggage of the unhappy traveller 
by the mail-coach. Oh, shades of " Boots " extor- 
tionate (from whom, as I believe, must have arisen 
the wordBooty, spoil of the traveller), into what limbo 
have you fled, now that "every charge for attendance 
is included in the hotel-bill ?" No more, at part- 
ing, shall you stand, with cap in hand— pretending 
to wipe your brow bedewed with labour on account 
of that little carpet-bag of ours — and bid us, with 
sycophantic smile, to "remember" you. We 
deemed it, in those days, a most superfluous exhor- 
tation, for we had no hope that the day would come 
when it would be possible to forget you ; but now, 
behold the whirligig of Time has brought about our 
revenge. 

In yon Detective, too, with his hand upon the 
shoulder of the Forger, who, standing upon the 
very threshold of the carriage, imagines, poor 

* When there are only enough of them, for " one is not a 
bird, ma^am, that one can be in two places at once." 
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wretch^ that his safety is already half secured, I re- 
cognise no feature of the Past. The race of the 
Bow Street Runner has long been run. The iron 
hand of Justice is of far surer gripe than ever, but 
it is softly gloved, and its movements are not so 
visible. The criminal may fly from it upon the very 
wings of the wind, but the lightning flash will even 
then overtake and precede him, disclosing his 
secret to men who wait for him a hundred miles 
away. Nay, upon the cushioned seat on which he 
reclines there may be one whom he takes but for a 
chance passenger, but who is in reality his Nemesis, 
the avenger of wrong, only awaiting the signal from 
head-quarters to produce the hand-cuffs in the name 
of the Queen. 

Close beside this awful group there is the mar- 
riage-party, and the farewell parting of the bride 
from her weeping sisters ; when " light regrets that 
come, make April of her tender eyes ; and doubt- 
ful joys the father move, and tears are on the 
mother^s face, as parting with a long embrace, she 
enters other realms of love." There are now for 
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^^ happy pairs " no chaises and four, and no old 
shoe is thrown for luck after their retreating 
wheels ; no postboys now are to be bribed to in- 
creased speed upon the road to Gretna, for Gretna 
Green itself is a railway station, and rash young 
people, with only three hundred a year and love 
between them, may be wedded to equal advantage 
in Hanover Square. 

Here are Recruits about to join their regiment, 
and sailors their ships, as they did in my own day, 
for wars are unhappily not abolished yet ; but there 
is also another class of possible fighting-men which 
is quite new to me. One end of the train is in 
possession of a number of Volunteers bound for a 
day's rifle-practice somewhere down the line. 
Whatever change the old country suffers, there- 
fore, it is not likely, I thank Heaven, that she will 
ever change hands. She trusts in Providence, but 
alsokeeps her powder dry ; or rather, like a mother 
of many children, whom it becomes, in these days 
of crinoline and inflammable material, to be ex- 
traordinarily prudent, she places fire-guards upon 
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every grate, in preference to subscribing to a burial 
society, or putting faith in a hearth-rug and pre- 
sence of mind to extinguish flames. The news-boy 
flits ubiquitous from group to group with intelli- 
gence for one penny, brought that very morning 
from the uttermost parts of Europe, which in my 
day took one fortnight to arrive, and another to be 
contradicted and set right again, by special mes- 
sengers. His news may be important, and detail 
the fall of a dynasty, or the enfranchisment of a 
nation, but it has no interest for the widow yonder, 
parting with her son, with the ribbons fluttering 
in his cap, and the recruiting-sergeant at his elbow ; 
nor for the sailor^s wife, who is doomed for years 
to be separated from " dear Jack," and to dream 
in her lonely bed of storms at sea ; nor even for 
the boy there, who is off to school for the first 
time, and parts from his mother with a pang, 
the hurt of which is only known to him and to 
her. 

These partings, which sometimes break, but never 
weaken the strands of the human heart, are sad to 
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witness, and terrible to bear. But there is one 
thing worse, believe me — ^to retnm home with none 
to welcome us. The very forger, you see, has his 
meek, worn wife to comfort him, and to make 
excuses for him that will be made by no other 
being in this world. But for me — ^if I were to 
add a new Sensation to your picture, Mr. Frith, 
by dropping down a dead man in this room, there 
is not one in all my native land to say, " I knew 
him." This crowded London is a frightful solitude 
to an Englishman that has no friend. The 
Foreigner— such as he who is wrangling with the 
cabman on yonder canvas-expects to find in it a 
world alien, if not absolutely hostile, to be gazed 
at, rather than to be mixed with ; but when the 
accents of every passer-by are familiar, and their 
very features speak something to us of home, it is 
hard, indeed, to feel that neither face nor voice has 
any recognition in them. The occupation of cattle- 
farming in Morumbidgee does not predispose the 
human mind for morbid sentiment ; but as I walked 
back (1 had almost written " home ") through the 
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teeming streets, I felt this bitterly. My dining- 
table was set out in the coffee-room with crystal, 
and silver, and damask — but it sadly wanted a 
second chair. The dinner was excellent, but I 
have often enjoyed far more a pot of tea and a 
dish of damper in company with my stockman in 
the bush. The Times is a great organ, but not so 
companionable as that of the human voice. There 
were advertisements in it of everything that can 
be procured for money, but, unhappily, they could 
not tell me where to find a friend. I could pur- 
chase an aunt — Aunt Sally — so low as 14s. 6d., it 
is true, but that relative was to throw sticks at, and 
not to love. I could procure for my constant com- 
panion his Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, photographed from life on a rich brown 
silk pocket-handkerchief, for 4s. 6d., but royalty, 
it is the opinion of a good colonist, is not a thing 
to be sneezed at. The United Society of Cooks 
invited my patronage, but that was not the sort of 
society for which I pine. The Private Inquiry 
Office was open, I read, under ci-devant Inspector 
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Field, but, with all his cunning, he could never 
discover the one thing above all I wanted; one 
must find out a friend for one's self. 

"A lady of high title and first position" was 
indeed, I saw, " willing to receive at her husband's 
west^nd mansion a lady wishing to be properly 
presented, or aspiring to advantages derivable from 
an introduction to exclusive society," for the (to 
myself) but trifling consideration of £5,000. But 
it was more than doubtful whether she would re- 
ceive a gentleman upon the same terms. ^^ Name 
and all circumstances " were to be stated too ; so 
Mr. John Stokes would have to reveal his descent 
from the Trevors. This last was an insurmount^ 
able obstacle, although, in other respects, the in- 
vestment was eligible enough. 

" To Foreigners^ Returned Colonists^ and Country 
Gentlemen unacquainted with London^ 

Betumed colonists sounds, to a sensitive ear, 
just a little too much like returned convicts, but I 
daresay no offence was intended. 
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" Tiro gentlemeriy whose time is entirely unoccupied j 
offer their services as ciceroni to gentlemen of good 
means^ desirous of seeing townnlife. Apply to X or 
Yj Half 'Moon Street^ Piccadilly r 

** Now this," thought I, " is the very advertise- 
ment for me. Here is not only one companion, 
but a couple, secured by a single transaction. 
Gentlemen ? To be sure, there might have been 
a little doubt about that, but for the immediately 
succeeding sentence, " whose time is entirely un- 
occupied," which at once puts the matter above 
suspicion. In Melbourne, at all events, the very 
definitipn of a gentleman is comprehended in that 
statement. I like, too, the honesty of the words 
"to gentlemen of good means;" the advertisers 
(who have seen it already) evidently desire to see 
town-life in a comfortable fashion, and delicately 
suggest that Moselle, at the very least, must be 
always oh the dinner-table." * 

" Waiter," said I, confidentially — for it is im- 
possible to set down in words the tacit but paternal 
guardianship which that head-waiter had assumed 
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over me by this time — " now, what do you think 
of this advertisement ?" 

I watched my Mentor while he read it, and his 
appearance gave me a higher opinion of him even 
than that I already entertained. The elevation of 
his eyebrows and the compression of his lips went 
on to that extent that I looked for the disappear- 
ance of those intelligent features altogether. The 
result of his mental labours was brief, decisive, 
and oracular. He shut his eye, he shook his head, 
and he ejaculated "Gammon ;" then, after a pause, 
he added with mysterious emphasis : — " And if it 
ain't Gammon, now, you mark my words, sir, it's 
Garrotting." 

I thanked him gratefully, and putting a cigar in 
my mouth, strolled across the park to Half-Moon 
Street, Piccadilly. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE ADYEBTISEBS. 

TTALF-MOON STREET, Piccadilly, is not 
■*"'■ exactly a gay locality, but it is highly gen- 
teel. There is not a milkman's establishment, 
and far less a green-grocer's, to mar its Select 
Exclusiveness. If it is not quite Fashionable, it 
is at least something more than Professional ; and 
if barristers and doctors do inhabit it, sparsely, it 
is charitable (to the street) to conclude that they 
have at all events no practice. I was by no 
means, therefore, surprised to find that it had been 
chosen for a residence by the two gentlemen, 
X and Y, whose time was so entirely unoccu- 
pied. 

The house indicated by their advertisement had 
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nothing peculiar to distinguish it from its neigh- 
bours, except that flowers, and very charming ones, 
were arranged in masses outside the windows, and 
breathed a delicious fragrance as I stood at the 
front-door in that summer evening : nay, not only 
a fragrance but a confidence, for it was surely 
next to impossible that professional garrotters, such 
as my waiter had darkly hinted at, should invest 
in floral " cherry pie " and " lady's slippers :" 
mustard and cress they might have grown for the 
gross uses of the table, but mignonette — no, never. 
I rang the bell without a shadow of apprehension 
for my personal safety. It never struck me that 
a visitor at such an hour might be exposed to some 
slight suspicions on his own account, for in Mo- 
rumbidgee he is equally welcome, and quite as 
likely to arrive, at midnight as at noon. 

One of the gravest, not to say the most monu- 
mental of man-servants replied to my summons. 
This class of person has excited, I perceive, the 
particular wonder of the emissaries of the French 
press now sojourning in London, as it also excites 
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mine. I do think that they have a greater aus- 
terity, a more colossal calm ahoat them- even than 
their high-bred masters. Their superiority and 
their affability are alike tremendous. I should 
much like to see a few of the most imperturbable 
of them amidst a stampede of J^ullocks. The 
great question of the power of the human eye 
upon wild animals would then receive a satisfactory 
solution. For myself, I cowered before the spec- 
tacle of this tremendous answerer of bells; he stared 
at me with such stony Sphinx-like eyes, as though 
he would say : " Bash mortal, perceive the Genius 
thou hast idly summoned. What wouldest thou 
at mine hand? Speak, speak, but beware !" 

" I wish," said I, in steady but, 1 hope, respect- 
ful tones, " to see X and Y." 

The majestic being answered me nothing, but 1 
perceived his eye roll up and down Half-Moon 
Street in an unmistakably urgent manner. It 
was evident that he was looking for a police- 
man. 

" You had better go away," said he in awful 
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tones; "you had better go away before there's a 
row. None of your larks here, if you please." 

*^ I want either X or Y, my good man : look at 
this ;" and I produced the copy of the Times, with 
the advertisement in it, which I had taken the 
precaution to bryig away with me. 

" Oh ! thai 8 your little game is it," observed the 
Servitor, not without a touch of pity ; " why, you 
don't suppose that in our fifth year of credit we 
are going to be caught by such chaff as that! 
you must be a young 'un in the business, you must 
have taken to it late in life, after failing as a 
gentleman." 

He pulled a bell which rang upstairs, and a 
young and cheery voice called over the banisters, 
" Who is it now, John Thomas I You must show 
the gentleman to an attic, for 1 suppose he's come 
to sleep. His friends have sat the bottoms out of 
all the hall-chairs already. What can he want at 
this time of night, when Sleep is about to knit up 
the ravelled sleeve of care, and even tailors let us 
alone ; a time when Man ceases to prey on Man, 
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and the very don devotes himself to repentance 
and digestion." 

" It's a party as / don't know, sir," replied the 
servant, regarding me with a sort of malignant 
curiosity, as though I were the Beast with a Bill it- 
self ; ^^ he has got some 'umbugging story aboat 
a Hex and a Why." 

There was a noise above stairs as though some 
person or persons were struggling with some in- 
ternal emotion, such as laughter, and then a grave 
and almost solemn voice addressed John Thomas 
thujs: 

^^ Show up our respected Advertisee at once, you 
idiot ; then leave the house, nor venture to darken 
its door again until you have been powdered with 
ashes, and plushed in sackcloth." 

The discomfited flunkey led the way to the draw- 
ing-room, an apartment luxuriously rather than 
elegantly furnished ; there were no knick-knacks 
distributed with elaborate carelessness, no splen- 
didly-worked cushions protected by the hateful 
antimacassar, no traces of female tyranny of any 
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kind. The sofas were meant for weary legs and 
shoes; the arm-chairs to.be lolled in; and there 
was also an exquisite aroma of tobacco-smoke, 
which established the domination of the male be- 
yond a doubt. Two young gentlemen, of five- 
and-twenty or so, advanced as I entered, and re- 
ceived me with much politeness. The one who 
introduced himself as X, had a frank Saxon face, 
and an air particularly ingenuous ; the other was 
a handsomer man, of an almost Spanish com- 
plexion, but with a jaded expression that scarcely 
ever left his features. 

*^ You do not object to tobacco, I trust," said the 
former. 

I smiled my ready toleration of that weed, the 
virtues of which no man who has not lived in soli- 
tude, and hardships, and want of all social solaces 
can ever rightly know. 

*^ He does not object to tobacco !" exclaimed IT, 
with a sigh of relief ; " then the rest of the nego- 
tiation will be comparatively easy." 

This second gentleman, to whom conversation 
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appeared to be an almost intolerable exertion, 
here subsided on an ottoman, and waved his hand, 
as thoagh to dissipate any remnant of responsi- 
bility that might be supposed to cling to him with 
respect to the business on which I had called. 

" Very well," resumed the first speaker, accept- 
ing the position thus imposed upon him, ^^ let X — 
it is like a charming equation, I declare — ^let X be 
the party that is empowered to treat with — with 
Stokes, Esq. That is sherry, and this Madeira — 
the last of a most excellent bin ; these are Havan- 
nahs, and these Manilla cheroots. Permit me to 
assist you with a light; complete combustion is 
essential." 

The young man dipped a silver sponge-holder 
into the flame of a spirit-lamp, and applied it to my 
cigar with all the care that a surgeon takes with a 
tender wound. 

" My dear Y, our Advertisee was about to use a 
lucif er — a brimstone lucif er 1" 

The gentleman on the ottoman shuddered. 

" Yes," said I, " lucifers have always done well 
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enough for me. I have often thought myself 
lucky to get them. Instead of tobacco, too, I have 
now and then used dock-leaves. We are not par- 
ticular at Morumbidgee." 

** At where ?" exclaimed Y, with an energy that 
I could not have believed was in him. 

" The gentleman is speaking of his country-seat," 
observed X, reprovingly. 

" Yes," said I, " in South Australia. I am a 
rough, simple fellow, who have made my money 
over in that colony." 

" Good 1" exclaimed X, taking out his note-book. 
"How much, now?" 

"A very considerable amount of money," replied 
I, with pardonable pride. 

" This looks like business," observed X, with a 
radiant countenance. 

" Will you do us the honour of shaking hands 
with you I" cried Y, from the ottoman. " X, shake 
hands with Morumbidgee (if I may address him 
by his territorial title), for self and partner, will 
your 
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" And I am come back to England, gentlemen," 
I continued, " with the intention of spending this 
money like a man." 

** Y," cried X, "get up, and fill your glass, sir; 
the occasion is supreme. Let us drink the health 
of our Advertisee in some appropriate manner; 
with Highland honours and Kentish cheers. We 
are most unfeignedly glad to see him, to hear of 
his prosperity, to be assured of his honourable 
intentions. He may count upon our best endea- 
vours to assist him in carrying them out. Morum- 
bidgee (what a name!), let us understand one 
another. You have money — we have only debts 
and a very, very little credit. On the other hand, 
you have had no experience whatever of civilized 
life, whereas we, alas! have seen much more of it 
than most people. Let us mutually supply our 
respective deficiencies. You will find us to be 
gentlemen. We shall not look for any very high 
standard in that respect in yow." 

"What!" cried I, with all the blood of the 
Trevors rushing to my countenance ; " and do you 
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suppose that it is lemon-coloured gloves and lan- 
guid airs which constitute that ^ grand old name 
of gentleman, defamed by every charlatan, and 
soiled by all ignoble use?' I tell you that I have 
seen men unkempt, rough-handed, reeking with 
labour, splashed with the blood of the slaughter- 
house, yet better read, better cultured than most 
of your Mayfair butterflies, and, in the hour of 
death and danger, as brave as Nelson, as tender as 
Florence Nightingale." 

"Bravo, bravissimol" exclaimed X; "I like 
this middle-aged individual!" 

" He's a perfect tonic to me," cried Y, clapping 
his small white hands together; "I trust he may 
be the Perfect Cure." 

" Young gentlemen," observed I, with some 
severity, " I amuse you, it seems, without intend- 
ing it. Doubtless, in your fine company I shall 
soon lose all admiration of the vulgar virtues of 
which I speak." 

"How dull he will be then," murmured Y, 
soliloquizing. 
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" I am a poor plain man/' I continued. 

"No, no,** cried X; "no false modesty; not 
poor, only plain." 

"And doubtless my manners require some 
French polish. You may be ashamed of me now 
and then among your fashionable folks — ^I like 
you better for not denying that the thing is pro- 
bable — but I am good-natured and of a social 
disposition, although^ as you may imagine by my 
presence here, I am in this country absolutely 
friendless." 

"Not HOW," observed X softly, "not now;" 
and in his deep*blue eyes I thought I could really 
read an honest pity. I felt myself drawn towards 
that lad as I have been to few men else in either 
hemisphere. 

"I thank you, youog gentleman. With regard 

to the mere pecuniaiy arrangements" As I 

pronounced these words, my new friends executed 
a simultaneous performance of which I had deemed 
them altogether incapable: they blushed. X 
helped himself at unnecessary length to wine ; Y 
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feigned to be employed in arranging an exquisite 
little nosegay in his button -hole. " With regard 
to the money," continued I, " it is unnecessary to 
be too precise in particulars ; but of course^ while 
we three are companions, I shall bear all charges, 
while you will indicate the most agreeable me- 
thods for passing our time. A cheque at the 
week's end" 

"My very dear sir," cried X beseechingly, 
"thatwiUdo." 

"It wiU do most admirably," echoed Y, but 
with the air of a gentleman who has been caught 
in the act of listening at a keyhole. 

A few minutes ago, I had felt myself at a dis- 
advantage in the society of my new acquaintances, 
but now I was master of the situation. I had, as 
it were, taken the young couple into my service. 
They were now respectful indeed, but also distress- 
ingly ill at ease. 

" My friends," said I, "it seems to me that you 
are not in good spirits. You must be aware that I 
engage you [how they shuddered!] with the tacit 
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understaDding that you will be elastic and agree- 
able in your behaviours. You have no conception 
how stupid you are become, Mr. Y. — ^That is 
better : I am glad to see that start; there is anima- 
tion about you. — The cause of this alteration for the 
worse is obvious, even to a colonial mind. You are 
suffering under the sense of obligations to come." 

" Spare us/' cried X — " spare us; we will try 
and be jolly." 

"Yes, X will try," exclaimed Y. The latter, 
poor fellow, had for his own part quite given up 
hope of recovering from his degradation. One end 
of his cigar was white and cold ; he had lost his air 
of exclusive refinement, and looked a good deal like 
a begging-letter impostor. " It was I," continued 
he, "who persuaded X to advertise. We were 
reduced to do it, for we cannot live without our 
little elegances — ^I pay, for example, that is, I in- 
tended to pay, twenty-five pounds per annum to 
a florist for supplying this ornament for my coat 
every morning — and we had both of us spent all 
our money." 
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"Yes, and a good deal more than all," mnr- 
mtzfed X. 

" We did it half in earnest, half in jest,'* re- 

« 

samed Y. "We did not think that anybody 
would be really fool enough to come." 

" Gentlemen," said I, " I am astonished at you. 
You offer certain terms to me, and when I agree 
to them, you begin to shrink from the bargain. It 
is true that you are poor, but what of that! 
Garibaldi is also poor. To have spent one's 
money is only to be regretted in case one has not 
receiyed its equivalent. It costs a man five hun- 
dred pounds, I hear, to go to an English Univer^ 
sity, but does he not come away from thence 
with the capital letters B.A. appended to his 
name ?" 

" We are both B.A.s," groaned X and Y de- 
spondingly. 

" I can easily imagine it," said I ; " I should 
think myself defrauded, if you were not. That 
honourable distinction, then, enables you to profess 
to make B.A.S of other people; to get back in 
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teaching the money you have expended in leaxQi- 
ing. Similarly, a doctor^s diploma enables you to 
train up human leeches. Having eaten, or at 
least paid for, a number of indifferent dinners 
in a certain place, and purchased a wig and 
gown, you can exact premiums from gentle- 
men who have not yet passed through those 
ordeals. Even if you have spent money in buy- 
ing a commission in the army, the investment is 
not entirely thrown away ; there are many pur- 
suits, such as billiard-table keeping, and horse* 
jobbing, for which, in Melbourne at least, a man 
is all the better qualified for having been a captain. 
Since all experience fetches its price, how idle 
then is it to imagine that a knowledge of London 
life and good society — ^to attain which has cost 
you^ I suppose, ten times the expense of any of 
these — is not to bear its marketable value. Is it 
neasonable that Men about Town alone bib to have 
no return for their money, and health, and youth, 
consumed in dissipations that were often perhaps 
wearisome while they lasted, and the recollection 
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of which is a positive reproach t Do yon not per- 
ceive the injustice that you are thus inflicting 
upon yourselves? You can hardly imagine, I 
suppose, that the results of an experience of this sort 
are too sacred for barter, when even divines take 
very considerable payments from the young gentle- 
men who are so fortunate as to be their private 
pupils. Mere Fashion can scarcely curl her lip, 
I say, at a practice indulged in by Law, by 
Physic, and by Divinity. Be men of common sense. 
I am come here, it is true, to procure certain ad* 
vantages which you happen to have for sale ; but 
the bargain being concluded — as it isy and on my 
word I think I have the better of it — ^what need 
of further talk or thought of the matter! We 
shall be of necessity companions ; who knows but 
that some day we may become friends ?" 

" Stokes, Esq.," exclaimed X, slapping me 

on the shoulder with much heartiness, ^^I shall 
never regret that we advertised." 

" Morumbidgee," observed Y, with tears in his 
eyes, *^ you're a gentleman bom." 
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I had succeeded in re-establishing my young 
friends in their own good opinion. The one 
recovered his natural enthusiasm, the other re- 
lapsed into his equally characteristic state of polite 
torpor. 

It was arranged that on the morrow my luggage 
should be removed from my hotel into Half -Moon 
Street, where a handsome sleeping apartment was 
allotted to me. 

" Next week is a most fortunate one for your re- 
introduction to English life," remarked X cheer- 
fully ; " there is, to begin with, the Derby." 

Y uttered an involuntary groan. "Never 
mind me," exclaimed he hurriedly ; " I beg your 
pardon." 

" But what is the matter, my good sir f " inquired 
I, for I was really afraid that he had sat upon 
something very sharp. 

" Nothing, Morumbidgee, nothing ; I am your 
willing slave; to hear is to obey. But if you 
only knew how dull that Derby is— even if you 
have any money left to lose upon it — and had seen 
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it fifteen times, as I have done, you would groan 
also. The screwy posters and the solemn swells ; 
the dust, the heat, the wicked words one hears ; the 
funny gents ; the dolls and pincushions ; the Babel 
of the Downs ; the Legs, the Lords, the Fools ; 
the luncheons on one's knees; the champagne 
^ilt ; and worse than spilt, the champagne swal- 
lowed " 

" But why all this t We could take him in a 
van, with evergreens and a barrel of beer," inter- 
rupted X. 

"That would be better fun," replied Y gravely; 
" but how would he stand the brass band and the 
drum !" 

" I am entirely in your hands, gentlemen," ob- 
served I. ^^ X will make a third upon a dromedary, 
if you think we shall enjoy ourselves better by that 
method of travelling." 

" Is he not charming f " cried X. ** Morumbidgee, 
we should have met you earlier. The Derby is on 
the fourth of June this year^ upon which the Eton 
Regatta is always held. The picnic of the boys 
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upon the banks of Thames ; the long procession of 
their boats; the enthusiasm of the aristocratic 
Britiish youth, who have not yet attained their 
yawning age, is a sight worth seeing, and has 
drawn kings to look at it," 

" Ah !" observed Y dryly, ** I was an Eton boy 
once myself, and remember that entertainment 
well. It is the big boys only who eat, and throw 
the chicken-bones at the little ones. There is no 
shelter except under the tables, and it is invariably 
a wet evening." 

" The International Exhibition begins its shilling- 
days on Monday," suggested X. 

" I am afraid," returned I smiling, " that that 
would indeed be too great a trial for our ex- 
perienced friend. He has doubtless had a season 
tidset from the very commencement." 

" That is true," returned X, " but yet he has not 
exhausted the place either. The fact is, he has 
never been there. He invested his three guineas, 
not i;n the right of mtrie^ but in insurance against 
social annoyance. He remembered what those 
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who had not been to the Exhibition of '51 suflfered 
in society at the hands of those who had — how 
they got it all detailed to them, whether they 
would or no, from the description of the Koh-i-noor 
to that of the horrid bedstead that turned you out 
at all hours in the morning, and would by no 
means be put back again. ^^ My dear madam, or 
sir," as the case may be, is his answer now to all 
similiar assailants, ^^ you speak to a season-ticket 
holder from the first ; it would be hard to mention 
any one thing with which I am less familiar than 
with the rest. Do you happen to have remarked 
that exquisite little nut-cracket in the Hohen- 
zoUem department? If you have not seen that, 
you have really seen nothing." This reply of his 
not only forms an admirable defence, but has given 
enterprising persons much employment in looking 
after the imaginary Teutonic wonder." 

" I can well believe it," returned I ; " but Y 
must not be offended if, after this story of him, 
I receive any information he may be good enough 
to offer with some degree of caution." 
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"Nay," exclaimed Y with emotion, "you do me 
wroiifij, I assure you. My duty to my neighbour, if 
he bothers me with interrogations, may be neglected 
or overdone; but in my allegiance towards my 
Advertisee, I trust I shall never fail. What say 
you, X — since he has absolutely seen nothing — ^to 
taking our friend to Fairyland to-morrow ?" 

"It would be certainly delightful to see him 
there, only be sure that we do not go by the Flying 
Dragon." 

So I left my new-found allies for that evening, 
John Thomas the Magnificent opening the hall- 
door for my exit with a very different air from 
that with which he had admitted me. He was 
still, indeed, a potent genius, but I was in pos- 
session of the talisman which he was forced to 
obey. He was the Slave of my Ring (and double 

« 

knock) as long as my companionship with his 
masters Xand Y should continue. 

" They talk of Fairyland, meaning I know not 
what," said I to myself, as I walked across the 
park to my hotel ; but is not my whole adventure 
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of this eyening like a leaf out of the ^ Arabian 
Nights ?' It is this London, whose countless lights 
are now encircling me a thousandfold, which is the 
true city of enchantments after all. The million- 
aire awakes to find himself a beggar, his securities 
waste paper, and his mansion a mirage. The 
beggar, on the other hand, clutches untold wealth 
more suddenly than the gold-finder of the Mac- 
quarrie. Young gentlemen (late) of fortune be- 
come ciceroniy commissionaires — gentlemen-ushers 
to cattle-farmers of the Australian busk. These 
transformation scenes were certainly not so rapid 
and complete a quarter of a century ago." 

For my part, however, I felt grateful that such 
things should be. Two hours ago, I had left my 
palace a solitary monarch, with subjects enough 
obedient to my purse-strings, but with not a single 
friend ; the Great Desert of London had spread 
its golden sands before me, and I had walked upon 
them, casting a lonely shadow ; but now, so gra- 
cious is the least touch of human sympathy, this 
Arabia Deserta seemed changed into Arabia 
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Felix. I was no longer companionless and unre- 
garded ; two fellow-creatures yonder (not to men- 
tion John Thomas, into whose appreciating palm 
I had just slipped five shillings) had some sort of 
not unkindly interest in me. My native land had 
begun to welcome me in those two unknown ones, 
XandY. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A TEIP TO FAHtYLAND. 



XmJdid not go to Fairyland upon the day ap- 
' ' pointed. 

In Morumbidgee, where, when it rains, it rains, 
and the hailstones are at times so large as to kill 
birds, and even yonng lambs, we can promise our 
visitor fine weather, as one takes lodgings, " for a 
month certain ;" but in England, in respect to all 
projected ont-of-door entertainments, there is, even 
in summer, the greatest uncertainty. Man pro- 
poses, but the heavens settle it. It was wet for 
days ; and, moreover, I was not in a fit condition 
for an excursion of pleasure. There are few 
colonists who do not bring back with them some 
remembrances from their adopted land in the shape 
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of a disease. The " little present from India " is 
liver complaint; from the Gold Coast and the 
West Indies, it is agae ; and although Australia is 
but a poor country for illnesses, yet not to be al- 
together behind the rest, it gives us a liability to 
influenza. I was laid up in Half-Moon Street 
with an attack of that most ridiculous ailment — 
the eye-closer, the mouth-opener, that enemy of 
distinct pronunciation, which confuses onrps with 
our &s. 

During this infliction, nothing could exceed at 
first the courtesy, and afterwards the attentive 
kindness of my new-found friends. Their names, 
I learned, were respectively Charles Martin and 
Angus Layton ; but it suited our humour to call 
one another X, and Y, and Morumbidgee, as we 
had begun. They procured for me the newest 
books, and even read them to me aloud when I 
was unable to amuse myself in that way; 
and when I was too prostrated to rise, they 
came up into my room-of which they had made 
quite a flower-garden — without their beloved 
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cigars, and did me more good by thdr pleasant 
talk than I conld have extracted from a whole 
medicine-chest. In vain I protested that such con- 
duct was not in the bond ; that they had undertaken 
to show me life, but not to tend me in hospitaL 

"That is true," admitted X ; "but then, on our 
own parts, we cannot ajfford to lose a new sensa* 
tion. We are not accustomed to sick people. — 
Try a little lemonade ; you can taste it, can you? 
Come, that shews you're getting well — and you 
afford us a most curious and interesting study, I 
assure you. Don't he, Y I" 

" Most certainly," assented the other; "it couldn't 
be better — ^unless, indeed, it were a surgical case. 
I have often been going to see an amputation, but 
I never did. Perhaps, when he gets over this 
bout, he will be good enough to meet with a com- 
pound comminuted fracture of some sort or other. 
Ah! here are those strawberries come at last. 
There is nothing objectionable about thera^ as there 
was in the chexries." 

I coughed like a sick sheep at this, intending to 
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laugh ; for it was Y^s theory that I was not really 
ill, but only disordered and thrown out of gear by 
finding everything in England contrary to what if 
was in Australia. I had not been able to eat cer- 
tain cherries that had been provided for me, and 
he averred that I had set myself against them be- 
cause the stones were not outside the fruity as in 
Morumbidgee. He was always apologising for 
the ^ent in the flowers, and for the song of a 
caged thrush that hung in a window opposite — 
Australian flowers being f<^ the most part scent- 
less, and the birds without song ; and he insisted 
upon placing a cuckoo-clock outside my door, that 
I might hear that persevering notd at night, as in 
the under-world. 

As to thanks, these young gentlemen would have 
none of them, protesting that all kind offices of 
theirs were but my due, sincQ in the Tables of 
Affinity the Advertisee occurred in the same line 
with one's brothers and sisters; ''and, indeed," 
added Y, '' considerably before one's elder brother, 
if the property is entailed." 

VOL. I. F 
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I could not help getting rapidly well under such 
circumstances as these, nor did I regret the indis- 
position which had evoked such evidences of good 
feeling in those with whom I had so curiously cast 
in my lot. 

" Morumbidgee," said X, one evening, as I was 
retiring to my room, " you are getting well and 
strong now, and it is time that we should com- 
mence our campaign. To-morrow is, for certain 
reasons, peculiarly suitable for a trip to Fairyland; 
the glass at last promises us fine weather ; and — ^" 

^^Hush!" interrupted Y, mysteriously; ^Mon't 
annoy him, or he won't sleep. The barometer 
ought to fall, you know, according to his reckon- 
ing.* He has been quite pleased with the weather 
lately, because it has been like winter, as June in 
all well-regulated climates ought to be. For good- 
ness' sake, don't let him know that it's the longest 
day to-morrow, for it ought to be the shortest. It 
would quite spoil his pleasure." 

* In Australia, the barometer rises before bad weather, 
and falls before good. 
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The next morning a barouche and pair conveyed 
us early through the south-western suburbs of 
London. The amazing extent of these fatigued 
as much as they astonished me. However mean 
and vile the outskirts of our colonial towns may 
be, at least one soon gets out of them* A poor 
man may there sleep in an alley, and yet breathe 
mountain air before breakfast. But here, were it 
not for the parks, tens of thousands would never 
behold a tree or a blade of grass. We drove 
through miles of melancholy streets, where every 
other shop was either an emporium for lollipops or 
for cheap literature ; their Principle, it was set 
forth in their windows, was Small Profits, and I 
should think that it must be their practice also. 
After a great while, however, we arrived at what 
seemed to be a country town (which, however, was 
London still), and eventually at the country. This 
country consisted not of open fields, but of great 
walls, over which, when lower than common, or 
through the bars of jealous iron gates, we caught 
occasional peeps of exquisite gardens, parks, and 

F 2 
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shrubberies, and of the mansions they surrounded. 
In the land from which I come, when I drive by 
any country-seat such as these, it is probable I 
know who lives there. Upon inquiry, I can easily 
learn whether he made his money by gold or by 
aheep, and even some scandal about his father 
having emigrated at the government expense with 
a ring round one of his ankles. But the pro- 
prietors of the s^dendid places I was now looking 
at — Jones of the Stock Exdiange, Brawn the 
army contractor, Robinson who finds the rag-and- 
bone line so mysteriously remunerative — these men 
of two thousand a year and upwards were nobodies. 
Society, of which they would be shining lights in 
Melbourne, is here unaware of their existence. 
As we emerged from this region into the cham- 
paign, a mighty glimmer of light flashed upon us 
through the trees. The top of the eastern hill 
seemed clothed in fire as for another sunrise. It 
dazzled me for a moment, and was gone ; we were 
travelling on an elm-set English highway only, 
amidst a chequer-work of beam and shade. Then 
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the trees ceased, leaving a great interval, and 
through it I beheld a magnificent palace of light, 
with towers and pinnacles tipped with flame. It 
was like no building wrought bj the hand of man, 
and 1 looked for it to fade like a vision before my 
unsatisfied eyes. 

" It is the Palace that was made by enchant-* 
ment out of a single diamond," exclaimed X, " by 
the good genius Focksanendasar. It is open to 
mortals six days in the week, but on the seventh 
only to Sharholdas the unfortunate — ^to whose 
griefs its garden, planted by Prince Packstoneddin, 
is sacred." 

In another moment we had entered the crystal 
portal, and I found myself in the distant tropics, 
among lustrous birds and giant vegetation. The 
atmosphere would have been oppressive but for 
Sirens, who scattered coolness through the place 
from a mighty fountain, in which grew the rice- 
plant and the sugar-cane, and one with tall green 
stems, and fibrous leaves, upon which the eye gladly 
rested, as a relief to the surrounding splendours. 
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** It is the papyrus," observed X, "which sup- 
plied note-paper to Barneses the Great, from whose 
temple came yonder statues." 

I turned, and through an avenue of palms and 
sphinxes, perceived two figures seated, so coUossal 
that I had entered between them without perceiv- 
ing either. 

"These were hewn out of the solid Nubian 
rock," continued X, "more -than fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era." 

** It is appalling to contemplate the offspring of 
a period such as that," said I ; "it is like standing 
face to face with eternity." 

" And yet that opposite cedar — look you — was 
centuries old before Bameses was in the arms of 
his dusky mother, and once stood proudly up four 
hundred feet in air in the Sierra Nevada, in Cali- 
fornia. These things perplex you, Morumbidgee, 
because you attempt to reason about them. Give 
yourself up into my hands. I possess the en- 
chanted carpet which Prince Houssain bought at 
Bisnagar for the Princess Nourounnihar ; and it 
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shall carry us whithersoever you please. In an 
instant of time you shall be in the halls of Senna- 
cherib, guarded by the winged Assyrian bulls ; or 
in that red palace above Granada, where the 
Moor held regal state in defiance of Christen- 
dom." 

The Court of Lions in the Alhambra rose be- 
fore me while he spoke, a mass of gold and colour, 
with the stalactite roof of the Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages beyond. The solitary splendour of the 
place — its gilded halls and inlaid ceilings, its silent 
fountain, its dim divans inviting dreamy ease — 
enchained my tongue. It seemed as though I 
could have lived here with the memories of the 
Cid, a lifetime. But X said: ^^ Behold!" and 
drew aside a curtain. 

I know not what I saw, but if that scene had 
been peopled by Peris, I know I should not have 
wondered. A vision of whiteness, of things too 
bright and beautiful to be real set in a realm of 
crystal ; a mingling of statues and foliage ; a mur-> 
mur of music and voices. 
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" Be calm, O son of the under-world. Lo, here 
is ancient Greece I" 

Before ns stood the temple of Jupiter at Nemea, 
and through the columned entrance I caught a 
glimpse, I thought, of the Athenian Parthenon. 
Within, were all the statues that have most charmed 
the world since art was bom — ^the Farnese Juno 
and the Laocoon; the Discobulus and the Ariadne 
from the Vatican ; and in the centre, as though to 
receive the homage of the rest, the matchless Milo 
Venus. I was looking at the living frieze upon the 
wall — that long procession of man and horse that 
reaches through so many centuries — when twilight 
fell upon my eyes. 

"This darkness is Egyptian," murmured X; 
"we are in the tomb of Beni Hassan, on the {^a^tem 
Nile." 

On the walls without there were sunk relief^ of 
pious offerings from kings to gods, and hiero- 
glyphics weird and mystical, and columns of 
black granite, with capitals of lotus-leaf and 
palm. 
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"My friend/' said I, "my brain whirls; take me 
hence into the English air, I pray." 

"Yet first come underground," returned X, 
gravely. 

I was in a roofless court, with coloured walls and 
tesselated floor. On every side were shady cham- 
bers, and in the midst of that in which we stood a 
marble bath. At the entrance of this costly place 
was inscribed aSbZo^—' welcome. 

" Tbisy then, is Rome," said I. 

" Not so," said X, " although the men that lived 
here were Bomans, before the burning flood came 
from the hill, and made them dust* It is Pompeii 
For sixteen hundred years this bouse, and thou* 
pands like it, lay covered with white ashes ere man 
began to dig for these memorials of his fellows. 
This was the summer dining-room; here the reveUers 
were reclining, doubtless, when their red doom went 
forth ; this was the Xyatasj or flower-garden—'-^ 

" A flpwer-garden I" cried I passionately ; " oh, 
how my dizzy ^yes would love to look upon a 
simply flgwer 1" 
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In a moment we stood upon a range of terraces, 
below which smiled a hundred gay parterres, with 
marble vases filled to the brim with flowers, amid 
green sward and trees — a mass of bloom and ver- 
dure, interspersed with whitest statues and long 
flights of marble stairs. Innumerable fountains, 
not as yet in motion, but " with beaded bubbles 
winking at their brim," in act to rise, made silver 
throbbing round us, while in the distance lay a 
wooded landscape sloping to green hills. Beyond 
those lay, perchance, the common world, but all 
within sight was Dreamland — ^Paradise. Theuj 
while we looked, the beaded bubbles grew, and 
high and higher leaped the waterfalls, and inter- 
mingling at the highest point one with another, 
flashed above the trees; and lol a broad white 
stream went tripping down a marble channel, which 
I had taken for stairs, and out of the roofs of the 
summer temples gushed the flood, to fall in a silver 
veil round the Naiad, who stood in the shrine with- 
in. The heat of the noonday was quelled, the 
faint odours were freshened that came from the 
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rosary beneath, and the topmost spray touched our 
hot brows, falling far through the blue. 

" Happy fountains," ejaculated a languid voice 
beside us ; " when they work, they only play." 

This was Y, whom we had suddenly come upon, 
stretched on the sloping green-sward, and smoking 
a cigar. 

"And so you deserted us, when we started 
upon the enchanted carpet," observed I reprov- 
ingly- 

" Not so," said he ; "I would have shewn you 

the omnium gatherum with the greatest pleasure, 
but unhappily Fate decided against me." 

"We tossed," explained X laughing, "and I 
lost, that is all. If it had been tails, Y would 
have been your cicerone instead of me ; as it is, I 
am the Interpreter of the Palace of Crystal and 
of the Garden of Delight. Do you not hear som&* 
thing, Morumbidgee t" 

" I hear the fountains, although their voice grows 
faint and fainter." 

" Do you hear nothing else ?" 



i 
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"I hear the birds renewing their interrupted 
song, as after rain." 

" The Golden Water and the Talking Bird you 
can scarcely have missed," said X ; " but if you 
hear not more than these, you must have stuffed 
your ears with cotton-wool, even as did the Prin- 
cess Parizad^ when she started on her search after 
the Singing Tree." 

Upon listening more attentively, a low melodious 
thunder seemed to steal out of the Fairy Palace 
behind me, which, gathering strength, arose, and 
presently rolled out of doors like some vast em- 
bodied spirit of melody, to whom even those 
Crystal walls were too much like a prison ; and 
then it again grew faint, and wailed and wan- 
dered all about the air, as though it would fain re- 
enter, but could not. Most unmistakable music, 
the harmonious crash of human voices, here broke 
forth triumphant, ^^ as when a mighty people re- 
joice with shawms and cymbals and harps of gold," 
the jubilant cry, as it seemed, of an enfranchised 
nation. 
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"It is the Hallelujah chorus,** murmured X 
with bated breath ; " and sounds like the very echo 
of heaven." 

*' Let us go in," said Y, dropping the end of his 
cigar ; " our tickets are for Block G." 

Musical festivals upon any great scale are things 
which colonists cannot be expected to compass. 
England herself, when I left her, had but one such 
entertainment in half a century. This was^ held 
at Westminster Abbey in 1834, and about six 
hundred performers only were employed in it. 
Since then — ^thanks mainly to Mr. Hullah — the 
nation has become intensely and well-nigh univer- 
sally musical. Few other countries could produce 
an orchestra such as that which was now before 
me, numbering some four thousand singers and 
players. No other country could certainly have 
offered them a building suitable for their perform- 
ance. Yet here, in their vast amphitheatre, stood 
this harmonious multitude, their music-books flut- 
tering white as doves' wings, or poplar leaves in 
storm ; and in front of them were twenty thousand 
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eager listeners, with room enough and to spare, 
beyond whom, too, the far-stretching crystal naves 
on both sides could have accommodated ten times 
their number. All this great company were on 
their feet as we entered, following the good old 
fashion of George III., who always rose at the 
Hallelujah, as having at least an equal title to that 
mark of respect with the national anthem; and 
their sitting down, amid rustle of silk and swaying 
of crinoline, was of itself a musical spectacle. 
Then a female singer came to the front of that 
gigantic platform, and filled all the shining space 
with one clear voice. 

Let the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud, uplifted, angel trumpets blow, 

sang she ; and at those words the trumpeter by her 
side blew long and shrill. 

" I like those melodious illustrations — that fit-^ 
ting of sound to sense," observed X, "for my part, 
although I believe it is not held to be the highest 
art. The Creation is, to my mind, the first of 
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oratorios^ because it is the most descriptive." 
"What a row there must be, then, when the 
Bumble Bee is made," quoth Y, drily. 

Here, fortunately, there was a delicate, but uni- 
versal clapping of gloved hands as the singer 
ceased, which hid our laughter; and then the 
conductor became electric in his motions, giving 
promise of some great thing. His enchanted 
wand moved this way, and that with wild velocity, 
and the basses stormed, and the sopranos made 
complaint, as though all the world had quarrelled 
with his wife, and were " having it out " together 
for our benefit. Some said it was one thing, and 
some another, for it is not to be denied that there 
is a certain sameness about choruses, and that 
most of them, to an uneducated ear, have a very 
striking resemblance to God Save the King. 
When there was music without voices, the difB- 
culty of identification was even greater. 

" What is thaty if you please, sir ?" inquired an 
enthusiastic but indiscriminating old lady in our 
neighbourhood, of the unimpassioned Y. 
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^^ I believe, madam, it k the Overture to /Sam- 
son." 

'^ The what, sir f ' reiterated this ladj sharply,, 
wha carried about with her an accompaniment to 
the dram of her ear in the shape of an ear- 
trnmpet. " Whose overture, did you say f * 

^^ I believe it was Delilah's overture made to the 
Philistines," responded Y with gravity. 

^^Dear me^" responded she, making a note of 
this* ^' I am fortunate indeed in sitting next to a 
gentleman of such information." 

There could be no doubt in any mind concern- 
ing the piece that followed. Over even that scene, 
so instinct with life and colour, there seemed to 
fall an impalpable gloom with the first notes of the 
Dead March in SauL The Fairy Palace itself 
might have been a funereal vault, while that far- 
off farewell of the dead was echoing through its 
aisles. Thtf chorus from L^AUegrOy again, one 
would have thought, was equally unmistakeable ; 
but this was not universally the case. 

^'Do you not hear people laughing^ sir?" ex- 
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claimed our inquiring neighbour with indignation. 
" People who want to laugh should not come to an 
oratorio f " 

"Madam, in that I most entirely agree with 
you," returned Y earnestly ; " but it is the chorus 
itself which is laughing in the present instance." 

" Then, sir, they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves — that is my opinion — when persons have 
paid twelve-and-six to listen to them. And what 
are they all getting up and going away for f That 
is not a piece in the programme of this Kehearsa], 
that I am aware of." 

" It is the Retreat of the Four Thousand, ma- 
dam. The singers go before, and the minstrels 
follow after — to lunch." 

ys information was munificently recom- 
pensed to himself and friends in some excellent 
refreshments, which the old lady had brought with 
her in a basket which might have served for 
Moses's cradle in the Israel in Egypt. She was, 
for her own part, charmingly communicative, and 
expected others to be equally ready with their re- 
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marks, turning her trumpet suddenly upon you 
like a subscription-box, and awaiting your observa- 
tion with some impatience. When we talked 
among ourselves, she listened, omitting, from 
motives of delicacy, from joining in the conversa- 
tion, but soliloquising upon the various subjects as 
they arose, aloud. When X, for example, was 
praising, with some eloquence, the indisputable 
basses, the thunders of the musical Vatican, as 
being in every sense the " great guns " of an ora- 
torio, she gave in her adhesion thus : 

"Yes," said she, making the observation to 
space, " I like them basses ; I can hear themj* 

During the second part of the performance, 
there was suddenly a commotion in the place 
caused by the rising and departure of the Pacha 
of Egypt and his suite, who were among the com- 
pany. 

" Them foreigners care nothing for music," re- 
marked 6ur old lady peevishly. " Abraham Pacha 
always said he liked the tooning better than any- 
thing that was played afterwards." 
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" Nay, madam, his High Mightiness is offended," 
explained Y ; " this Israel in Egypt is, of course, a 
painful subject for him to listen to. He rose, you 
observed, when the chorus began to express their 
pleasure that the horse and the rider were thrown 
into the sea. His patriotic feelings were wounded ; 
he could not forget that Pharaoh, with all his 
weaknesses, was a pacha like himself. The Timea 
says that it is of the greatest importance to Eng- 
land that he should be kept in good-humour. 
Let us therefore follow, and make apology to him, 
O Morumbidgee." 

Under this ingenious pretence, we escaped from 
the patient throng, and from the old lady of Block 
G, and once more sought the garden, fair to 
wander in, but fairer to look down upon from 
some wide-open window after feast. We banqueted 
in a pavilion of crystal, and from it watched the 
returning crowds pass by, for whom the Fiery 
Dragon waited below, and thousands of whom 
would have to wait for the Fiery Dragon. 

" Oh, never come to the palace of Focksanen- 

g2 
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dasar," said X, " and, still more, never return, by 
any such means. The Dragon would gladly 
swallow every victim that is offered to him, but his 
maw is quite inadequate. The devotees, desirous 
to be first, fight with one another like fiends. 
Women and children are disregarded and trodden 
under foot by Selfishness and Brutal strength." 

" True," said Y ; " genteel society without its 
* company manners,' in a railway crush, is one of 
the ghastliest sights I know." 

But we ourselves, like gods above the thunder, 
though not like them, I trust, " smiling in secret," 
heard these things unmoved, for our barouche 
awaited us. We watched the shadows lengthen 
on the lawns, and evening quench the latest 
western flame that lingered on the palace pin- 
nacles. Most true it was, we spent that day in 

fairyland. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 
As e'er were in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WIMBLEDON CAMP. 



rpHE ignorance of English country-folks with re- 
-*- spect to the district that surrounds their 
metropolis, is excessive. They come up for the 
season to see town, they say, and to partake of its 
doings ; and as for the fields and trees, they see 
enough of them at home. Even if they bring their 
carriages with them, Thomas (who has not the bump 
of locality, and only knows his way from Charing 
Cross, whither he always drives, to start from) is 
generally instructed never to go " off the stones," 
except for a round or two in Hyde Park, or to a 
visit to the Botanical Gardens when there is a 
flower-show. Visitors who are not "carriage- 
people," are deterred from exploring the suburbs. 
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even if they wish to do so ; they are naturally sus- 
picious of a pleasure-excursion that begins and 
ends with a railway journey ; and, on the other 
hand, they fear the extortions of the cabmen ; the 
distance to points of interest and beauty is also 
greatly overrated, and they shrink from pedestrian 
expeditions out of town, of the length of which 
they would think nothing in their own neighbour- 
hoods. Thus it happens that very many. deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of excursions which 
combine in a high degree the pleasures of town 
and country. 

In the hands of X and Y, I ran no risk of 
omitting anything far or near that was worth see- 
ing. I learned with wonder, that if the site of 
London had not been chosen for a commercial city 
on account of its convenience, it would have been 
assuredly a place of much resort for its picturesque 
position ; and that if the Thames had not been 
fated to bear upon its bosom the argosies of the 
world, it would yet have attracted thousands by its 
natural beauties — its winding ways, its rapid 
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depths and gleaming shallows, its sleepy back- 
waters, its frequent islands cleaving the swift 
stream, its sloping lawns and woods, that form or 
crown its banks. As a prose writer of exceeding 
and acknowledged merit seldom gets much credit 
for writing poetry, however excellently he may 
do it, so the Thames, being the golden river 
of trade, is little thought of for its mere loveli- 
ness. 

"Do you know whither we are taking you?'* 
asked X, one afternoon, as our barouche rolled 
swiftly and smoothly over Kew Bridge. 

" No," said I ; " nor should I complain if you 
had brought me only to see this. What an exqui- 
site scene ! — ^what beautiful villas ! — and how 
charmingly their gardens kiss the stream I" 

"You should see them when the tide is out, 
and they have nothing to kiss," said Y, with agree- 
able malevolence. " A man who lives in a Thames 
villa should have no nose." 

" It is my belief," said X, " that if Y was ever 
to get to Paradise (which, however, seems very 
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improbable), he would manage to pick some hole 
Id the local arrangements even there." 

" He does not disturb me/' said I ; "he is to 
me but as the skeleton at their feasts was to the 
Egyptians. When he reminds me that the tide 
will presently leave Kew, and spoil it, I enjoy Kew 
all the more while the tide is in." 

'^ Admirable Morumbidgee I" cried X ; " your 
words are nuggets of gold unadulterated with 
quartz. Your contentment shall be repaid by a 
glorious spectacle as soon as we have mounted this 
hill." 

An open heath, set in an exquisite landscape, 
lay before us, and in the centre were the snow- 
white tents of an encamping army. Artificial 
mounds of various sizes, looking like the barrows 
of the ancient dead, were arranged in uneven lines 
to southward, each of them having a white shield 
upon one side of it, with a black boss in the centre ; 
flags of all colours fluttered multitudinous in the 
sweet summer air, and borne upon it came the 
strains of martial music, and now and then the 
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murmur of many tongues in a sort of hushed ap- 
plause. There was also another sounds almost in- 
cessant, which was new to me." 

**That ping and thud which you hear," ex- 
plained the observant X, "is the voice of the 
Minie bullet, which is dooming death to many a 
poor fellow this day on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Here, however, thank Heaven, we shoot 
at targets, and not men." 

Leaving the carriage outside the lines, we paid 
our shillings at the gate, and entered the camp. 
The canvas town was admirably arranged, each 
official tent bearing upon its forehead the name of 
the business transacted within it — ^Armourer, 
Council, Secretary, Printing Office, Statistics, 
Finance (which, however, had nothing in it), and 
Executive. All these made up one circle of them- 
selves; but besides them were numbers of mar- 
quees appropriated to various purposes. Some 
held the country rifle associations — ^Berks, Hert- 
fordshire, Kent, Shropshire, &c., fluttering gaily 
over them in letters of gold ; some were vast re- 
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freshment booths; some contained huge wooden, 
stands for spectators in wet weather; while in 
addition to these, a couple of vast encampments, 
east and west, were occupied as residences by the 
Volunteers, some of whom defrayed their own 
expenses, and some — representative men of the 
different corps— were maintained at the common 
charge. Direction-posts were placed at every 
turning — To Ammunition ; To Sighting Targets ; 
To Long Banges ; To Pool. 

"Why to Pool!" inquired I. "Of all places, 
why to Pool I" 

"He knows nothing, absolutely nothing," ex- 
claimed Y, with admiration. " Morumbidgee, you 
are priceless." 

Even X's elucidation was interrupted with pa- 
roxysms of mirth. 

" To Pool, means to the pooj-targets ; those to 
which each marksman contributes a certain sum, 
and if he makes the highest score, wins the 
entire subscription. You have heard of pool with 
•billiard-balls, I suppose f " 
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Immense boards also met us everywhere i^ith 
programmes of the proceedings of the day, Run.'^ 
ning Deer as usual (" Like the bulletin of a sick 
swell/' said Y) ; Tickets sold at the Respective Tar^ 
gets; Pool; Sighting; Association Cup; Lord 
Spencer^ s Cup; St* George^ s VasCf&c. There was 
also a tent for Prize Entries with this announce- 
ment: Rijle Derby J All Comers^ Lord Vemon^s^ 
and (without an intervening stop) Messrs, Elejfs 
Saturday Review. 

"^Ah ! then it has changed hands/' observed Y 
grimly, " although they said it hadn't." 

"But it does not seem much of a prize/' observed 
I, " after all. The Saturday Review only costs 
sixpence, does it?" 

" My dear Morumbidgee/' exclaimed X patheti- 
cally, "you have madeY laugh aloud. Let me 
explain this matter before he indulges himself fur- 
ther in a weakness so exceedingly inconsistent 
with his character and position. The Saturday 
Review has offered a prize of fifty pounds to be 
shot for ; and since it has long made a butt of 
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everybody, its proprietors could scarcely have hit 
upon a more appropriate method of expiation. How 
annoyed they would be if Mr. Bright was to enter 
for their guerdon, and win it." 

" There is no fear," observed Y dryly ; " he only 
shoots with the long bow, and that at a venture. 
Perhaps, when you see the prizes, Morumbidgee, 
you yourself may be induced to try your fortune 
with the rifle ; they are here." 

We entered a large tent with a semiKjircular 
table in it, on which was crowded every descrip- 
tion of costly trophy from an inlaid rifle to a gold 
watch ; telescopes and tankards, epergnes, silver 
shields for rose-water, and groups in the precious 
metals, executed by the best artists. As we 
stopped opposite to one of this last kind, 

" What say you," asked X, " to competing for 
the First Stage Queen's, to-day?" 

" The First Stage Queen's ?" said I, '' what are 
they!" 

"Morumbidgee imagines that it is something 
theatrical," cried Y ; "he believes that a prima 
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donna i^ill reward the exertions of the successful 
candidates !" 

'^ It is the first stage — ^the first day's shooting for 
the Queen's prize," explained X, " and this group 
by Marochetti is one of the proposed rewards. The 
winner may take his choice here to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty pounds." 

He might well have been puzzled amid that 
glittering show, contrasting so strangely with the 
unfurnished tent and the heath stretching wide and 
bare before the open canvas door. 

"Magnificent strawberries," exclaimed a fruit- 
seller at the threshold of this treasure-house ; " this- 
moming-gathered-strawberries, gentlemen." 

" There's a Carlylism for you," observed X. 

"No, sir; they're Carolinas," said the man. 

Upon this we could not refrain from buying a 
pottle (of which the topmost layer was excellent), 
and it served to remind us we were in need of a 
more substantial lunch ; but we had now lost our 
bearings, and could not find a refreshment tent. 
" Captain Drake will read ^ Picktvick ' this evening 
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in the SeoUh tent; Orchestra, Captain MUdmay^ 
was iiHcribed orer the place where we had hoped 
to find more mataial food. At last we came upon 
IMnner Two and Sixpence ; pay Here, at a KtUe 
pigeon-hole ontside — that is to say, before we had 
the o pp ortunity of seeing whether the meat was 
worth the money. 

^ What is there for dinner, waiter ?** inquired I. 
^ Cold meaty sir — ^very nice cold beef, sir, and 
pickles. Shall I bring cold beef for three, sir ?" 

**We will have that presently,** observed X, 
severely. "Morumbidgee, you are an infant; waiter, 
yon are a knave. First of all, bring us salmon — 
hot salmon and potatoes ; then lamb and pease ; we 
will afterwards consider your cold beef and 
pickles, as well as that salad which you omitted to 
mention." 

We had indeed a most excellent luncheon — such 
as would have been a Lord Mayor^s feast in the 
Bush—- and I picked up my pease with the steel 
fork with very much more dexterity than my com- 
panions. 
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^^ It is as di£5cult to catch a pea with such im- 
plements as to lay hands upon a bluebottle fly," 
ejaculated X. 

*^ It is very difficult," said Y, with the air of a 
man who had never tried the last experiment; 
** and I have now learned for the first time why 
the lower orders put their knives in their mouths." 

The principal spectacle of the day was now 
commencing. The four public schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Marlborough, had each sent 
its contingent of eleven apiece to contend for the 
Ashbumham Shield. Each school had its own 
volunteer uniform, and all seemed full of 
anxiety and esprit de corps. The mothers and 
sisters of these young gentlemen mustered also in 
great numbers, and their heightened colour and 
eager eyes not only betokened the interest they 
felt in the juvenile riflemen, but were also exceed- 
ingly becoming. Chairs where allotted to the 
ladies in the best places, to command a view of 
the proceedings, and behind them stood the vast 
throng of male spectators. The first range at 
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in the Scotch tent; Orchestra^ Captain Mxldnmy^^ 
was inscribed over the place where we had hoped 
to find more material food. At last we came upon 
Dinner Two and Sixpence ; pay HerCy at a little 
pigeon-hole outside — ^that is to say, before we had 
the opportunity of seeing whether the meat was 
worth the money. 

" What is there for dinner, waiter ?" inquired I. 

" Cold meaty sir — very nice cold beef, sir, and 
pickles. Shall I bring cold beef for three, sir f " 

"We will have that presently," observed X, 
severely. "Morumbidgee, you are an infant; waiter, 
you are a knave. First of all, bring us salmon — 
hot salmon and potatoes ; then lamb and pease ; we 
will afterwards consider your cold beef and 
pickles, as well as that salad which you omitted to 
mention." 

We had indeed a most excellent luncheon — such 
as would have been a Lord Mayor^s feast in the 
Bush — ^and I picked up my pease with the steel 
fork with very much more dexterity than my com- 
panions. 
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" It is as di£5cult to catch a pea with such im- 
plements as to lay hands upon a bluebottle fly," 
ejaculated X. 

^^ It is very difficult," said Y, with the air of a 
man who had never tried the last experiment; 
^* and I have now learned for the first time why 
the lower orders put their knives in their mouths." 

The principal spectacle of the day was now 
commencing. The four public schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Kugby, and Marlborough, had each sent 
its contingent of eleven apiece to contend for the 
Ashbumham Shield. Each school had its own 
volunteer uniform, and all seemed full of 
anxiety and esprit de corps. The mothers and 
sisters of these young gentlemen mustered also in 
great numbers, and their heightened colour and 
eager eyes not only betokened the interest they 
felt in the juvenile riflemen, but were also exceed- 
ingly becoming. Chairs where allotted to the 
ladies in the best places, to command a view of 
the proceedings, and behind them stood the vast 
throng of male spectators. The first range at 
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in the Scotch tent; Orchestra^ Captain Mildnmyj^ 
was inscribed over the place where we had hoped 
to find more material food. At last we came upon 
Dinner Two and Sixpence ; pay Here, at a little 
pigeon-hole outside — ^that is to say, before we had 
the opportunity of seeing whether the meat was 
worth the money. 

" What is there for dinner, waiter 1" inquired I. 

" Cold meat, sir — very nice cold beef, sir, and 
pickles. Shall I bring cold beef for three, sir !" 

"We will have that presently," observed X, 
severely. "Morumbidgee, you are an infant; waiter, 
you are a knave. First of aU, bring us salmon— 
hot salmon and potatoes ; then lamb and pease ; we 
will afterwards consider your cold beef and 
pickles, as well as that salad which you omitted to 
mention." 

We had indeed a most excellent luncheon — such 
as would have been a Lord Mayor's feast in the 
Bush — and I picked up my pease with the steel 
fork with very much more dexterity than my com- 
panions. 
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" It is as difficult to catch a pea with such im- 
plements as to lay hands upon a bluebottle fly," 
ejaculated X. 

^^ It is very difficult," said Y, with the air of a 
man who had never tried the last experiment; 
^^ and I have now learned for the first time why 
the lower orders put their knives in their mouths." 

The principal spectacle of the day was now 
commencing. The four public schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Eugby, and Marlborough, had each sent 
its contingent of eleven apiece to contend for the 
Ashbumham Shield. Each school had its own 
volunteer uniform, and all seemed full of 
anxiety and esprit de corps. The mothers and 
sisters of these young gentlemen mustered also in 
great numbers, and their heightened colour and 
eager eyes not only betokened the interest they 
felt in the juvenile riflemen, but were also exceed- 
ingly becoming. Chairs where allotted to the 
ladies in the best places, to command a view of 
the proceedings, and behind them stood the vast 
throng of male spectators. The first range at 
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in the Scotch tent; Orchestra^ Captain MUdmay^^ 
was inscribed over the place where we had hoped 
to find more material food. At last we came upon 
Dinner Two and Sixpence ; pay Here, at a little 
pigeon-hole outside — that is to say, before we had 
the opportunity of seeing whether the meat was 
worth the money. 

" What is there for dinner, waiter 1" inquired I. 

" Cold meat, sir — very nice cold beef, sir, and 
pickles. Shall I bring cold beef for three, sir ?" 

"We will have that presently," observed X, 
severely. "Morumbidgee, you are an infant; waiter, 
you are a knave. First of all, bring us salmon — 
hot salmon and potatoes ; then lamb and pease ; we 
will afterwards consider your cold beef and 
pickles, as well as that salad which you omitted to 
mention." 

We had indeed a most excellent luncheon — such 
as would have been a Lord Mayor's feast in the 
Bush — and I picked up my pease with the steel 
fork with very much more dexterity than my com- 
panions. 
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" It IS as difficult to catch a pea with such im- 
plements as to lay hands upon a bluebottle fly," 
ejaculated X. 

^^ It is very difficult," said Y, with the air of a 
man who had never tried the last experiment; 
^^ and I have now learned for the first time why 
the lower orders put their knives in their mouths." 

The principal spectacle of the day was now 
commencing. The four public schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Eugby, and Marlborough, had each sent 
its contingent of eleven apiece to contend for the 
Ashbumham Shield. Each school had its own 
volunteer uniform, and all seemed full of 
anxiety and esprit de corps. The mothers and 
sisters of these young gentlemen mustered also in 
great numbers, and their heightened colour and 
eager eyes not only betokened the interest they 
felt in the juvenile riflemen, but were also exceed- 
ingly becoming. Chairs where allotted to the 
ladies in the best places, to command a view of 
the proceedings, and behind them stood the vast 
throng of male spectators. The first range at 
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which the bojs were to compete was only two 
hundred yards, so that the hits conld ahnost be 
noted without the aid of the marker's flags. These 
were of three colours; white, to denote ^'an 
onter," striking the ontside division of the target, 
and connting one ; bine for ^^ a centre," counting 
two ; and red and white for **a bull's eye," count- 
ing three. The young riflemen stepped out, one 
by one, from their detachments, took aim with as 
much deliberation as they pleased, and having 
fired, waited with straining eyes and parted lips 
for the flag to appear from behind the marker's 
butt. If it was a centre, there was a murmur of 
« Well done, Howe," or '' Pierpoint ; " but if it 
was a bull's-eye there was a round of kid-glove 
hand-clapping, a waving of embroidered handker- 
chiefs from the ladies, and a " Bravo, Schneider," 
or "Eldon," from the men. A more pleasant 
spectacle can scarcely be imagined, and the shoot- 
ing was exceedingly good. The Etonians, how- 
ever, in whom Y took an interest such as 1 should 
not have supposed him capable of, did not come off 
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victorioas, which he took great painfl to explain to 
us was owing to their devotion to boating. 

^^ They have no time to give their attention to 
rifle-practice, as these other mere * dry-bob * * 
schools can do, you see." 

This enthusiasm in such a mai\ for the place of 
his juvenile education was very striking and 
strange to me, Tom Brownism having as yet taken 
no root in young Australia. 

At the next target, a match was going forward 
which excited scarcely less interest — the con- 
test between the Lords and Commons. From 
the circumstance of the former not having their 
robes and coronets (which had been evidently ex- 
pected by some of the onlookers), there was no 
little dispute as to which branch of the legislature 
the respective elevens belonged. It was a comf ort^ 
however, to feel that one's sympathies could not, 
at the worst, be thrown away upon anybody under 
a member of Parliament, and we enjoyed the 

* Schools which have not the advantage of a river in their 
neighboarhood. 

VOL. I. H 
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spectacle hugely. From that pioos feeling that 
moderates every transport in the Briton when in 
presence of titled persons, we did not ejaculate 
"Bravo, AbercomT "Go it, AirlieT as in the 
former case ; but when the first range was done, 
and the Lords won it, we could not forbear to 
cheer a little. 

" Let law, religion, virtue, morals die,** 

exclaimed X, misquoting from a well-known 
poem, 

^^ But leave us still our old nobility/^ 

" At the same time," added he, " instead of fol- 
lowing them to their next range, I think we shall 
find better fun at the Bunning Deer." 

This animal being of the same size (in iron) as 
the living creature, and proceeding by mechanism 
at about the same speed, runs to and fro between 
two butts of earth, for twenty or thirty yards or 
so, and has to be shot in transitu. If the shooter 
should miss it altogether, he loses nothing ; but if 
he "spoils the venison" by hitting it on the 
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haunch, the marker promptly displays a blae and 
white flag, and the sportsman is fined for the 
offence. The above seven targets, as well as four 
others for Pool, were all close together in that 
portion of the common which was formerly de- 
voted to duelling ; * and the noise of the rifles was 
therefore very great. A red flag would now and 
then be set up, while the markers left their places 
of safety to clean this or that target, but other- 
wise the firing was incessant. Add to this, that 
various prizes were being shot for simultaneously 
at the remaining thirty or forty targets, and it 
may well be imagined that Wimbledon Common 
was not sacred to silence. The whir of the 
Volunteer bullet, however, is but the whisper of 
peace : there was nothing in it (to my ear, at least) 
to mar the exquisite serenity of the surrounding 
scene. Immediately beneath us lay Richmond 
Park and a far-reaching range of pasture and 
comland breathing prosperous plenty; while in 

* Glen Cardigan is, for an obvious reason, the local name 
for this spot. 

h2 
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again^ at this enormous distance, did the recumbent 
marksman accomplish this miracle. 

" This must be witchcraft !" exclaimed I, " that 
strikes what is considerably less than half a 
Frenchman, at eight hundred yards, from the most 
unpromising position that can be selected/' 

"Not so," replied X; "this gentleman only 
practises what has long been a precept with men 
of science. Sir David Brewster for one, I think, 
has always recommended it. Lying on the back 
is said to clear the eye from all watery humours. 
The position, too, has the enormous advantage in 
actual warfare of not exposing the marksman to 
the adversary's fire." 

" The monopoly of it must, however, be pre- 
served by one side," observed Y dryly ; " other- 
wise, neither would do much execution : while the 
spectacle of two armies on their backs, with their 
rifles pointed in the air, would alarm the feathered 
creation most unnecessarily.'* 

The skill of this marksman, however, admirable 
as it was, was outdone by several others. One 
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Volunteer made seven bulls-eyes in succession at 
the 500 yards' distance. Another made five at it, 
and immediately afterwards, five more at a differ- 
ent range, thus scoring ten successive bulls-eyes. 

Some of the incidents of the Wimbledon meet- 
ing, which we attended again and again, were 
most exciting and remarkable. For the Queen's 
Prize, value £250 and a Reputation, there was a 
tremendous struggle. It lay at last between two 
competitors, A and B. A had made so good a 
score that if B only made " an outer" — the target 
itself being scarcely visible — ^he would have lost. 
He required a centre to tie, and a bull's-eye to 
win. B made the bull's-eye. 

In contending for a certain prize, one of the 
very best marksmen in Great Britain, who had 
made a large score, and was looking to win, got so 
excited as to aim and shoot at the wrong target, 
thus altogether throwing away his chance. 

But by far the most engrossing contest of all 
was that on the last day, between the winners of 
prizes at the Meeting — ^between the best shots in 
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the world, that is — ^for Lord Dudle/s prize. The 
shooting was very eqaal, as might be expected ; 
but Lord Bury and Captain Williams made the 
best scores. After the last shot of the former, his 
success seemed almost certain, for it was necessary 
that his antagonist should make a bull's-eye — at 
800 yards — even to tie him. Captain Williams 
made the bull's-eye. They now prepared, there- 
fore, to " shoot off the tie." The excitement was 
now thrilling indeed, and amidst a breathless si- 
lence Captain Williams shot first, and made another 
bull's-eye. Lord Bury then also made a second 
bull's-eye. These men must have had iron nerves ; 
for I myself, upon whom a thousand eyes were 
Tiot fixed, and who had not a shilling dependent on 
the result, felt myself trembling with anxiety. 
Captain Williams shot again, and made a third 
bull's eye. I was sorry for his Lordship; but 
upon my own account I was really glad when the 
match was here decided, for my knees began to 
knock together. Lord Bury made a centre — only 
two inches, it was said, below the bull's eye, and 
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directly in a line with it, but still only a centre, 
and so lost the prize. 

" No wonder," remarked X, as we drove home, 
well pleased, though slightly stunned, ^4hat 
foreigners should shoulder their rifles at sight of 
such shooting as this, and leave the All-comers of 
all Nations prize* to be contended for by the 
aborigines." 

" True," said I, rubbing my hands with pardon- 
able exultation ; ^' no foreigners need apply." 

Y murmured something to himself, which 
sounded to my sensitive ears like, " nor any colo- 
nists either ;" but he protested with much earnest- 
ness that I was mistaken. 

* Among the fifty-three successful competitors for this 
prize, there was but one alien, a Swiss. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE nobleman's FETE — ^AND THE WOOLLT 

woman's. 

rpHEBE are certain changes taking place in our 
-^ little household in Half-Moon Street, which 
affect me more perhaps than they should. If I 
had been told six months ago that I should be 
having the heartache now in consequence of a 
coming parting with any friends, I should have 
smiled, though sadly, at the prophet ; and if he 
had added that these friends were such as X and 
Y, I should have laughed outright in his face. As 
marriages are made in heaven, however, so friend- 
ships are not manufactured to order upon this 
planet. Man is not a demi-bivalve, that he«hould 
annex himself to one precisely similar to himself ; 
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if SO; where should I have found the double of a 
sentimental colonist of middle age, inclined to 
prose, but not averse to be convivial T I protest 
that the young man X has grown as dear to me 
as a son to his father ; while for Y, I entertain 
those kindly emotions which affect forgiving uncles 
(on the sta^e) towards their scapegrace nephews. 
I feel as if, thanks to me, the dog was living merrily 
upon post-obits. 

These young men can be scarcely unaware of 
my friendly feelings, and indeed reciprocate them, 
so far as sociality goes, with the pleasantest free- 
dom ; and yet their native delicacv forbids them 
to derive therefrom any practical advantage. The 
Trevors of Trevarton were not more proud than 
Y; nor was my poor brother Thomas a more 
obstinate mule than is X in one respect. " The 
last thing that a gentleman does," says some 
old foolish play, "is to borrow money of his 
friend" ; and this seems to be an immutable canon 
with the two advertisers. This sentiment is of 
course an honourable one, and is deep-seated in 
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most Englishmen ^f condition. I venture, how- 
ever, to affirm it to be an error founded upon 
something like vulgarity — upon an undue and 
commercial regard for mere current coin. I may 
receive my friend into my house for as long as he 
pleases, I may mount him on my hunters a whole 
winter through, 1 may get his son appointed to a 
ship in Her Majesty's service,J[ may do him, in 
short, any good turn one can conceive, but I may 
neither give him nor lend him Money. Taking 
low ground, let me ask : What difference is there 
between money and money's worth! Taking 
high ground: What, then, is Friendship, that 
the intervention of a little gold should act as 
a non-conductor f In Melbourne, there is many a 
rich man who owes, not only his prosperity, but 
his very existence, to the help of a friend in a less 
prosperous time. I have heard one of these at his 
own dinner-table relate how that, but for a ten- 
pound note from a generous fellow who had but 
few of his own to spare, he might have stuck 
to sign-painting all his life ; and, turning to the 
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man seated on his right hand, he added (and very 
tenderly for a Government contractor), " That was 
youy Bob, wasn't itt" 

This ridiculous delicacy "overleaps itself, and 
falls on the other " into what ia very like meanness. 
Do X and Y suppose that, having assisted them in 
their pecuniary difficulties, I should be so base as 
to hold them debtors rather than friends I I have 
no doubt whatever that something like this is the 
case, and it disquiets me. My connection with 
them as advertisee is coming to an end ; I cannot 
mnch longer prolong it without exciting some mor- 
bid suspicion that I do so for their sake, whereas, 
although I would gladly benefit them, it is I who 
will suffer most at parting. I protest I shudder at 
the thought of returning to that solemn Caravan- 
sary, that magnificent Mausoleum in which I took 
up my quarters on coming to town; the thought of 
the patronage of that head-waiter is hateful and 
oppressive. How I shall miss the merry laugh of 
X, although, indeed, I fancy that he is not so 
blithe as when I first knew him. I heard him 
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*»'t>:i nil*: vUi%r isy vLeo he iliccsts 
iA» n ftui^vAi^sr t^L;^ ^xrrk^ead me be Las 
irj;>fV*jii*r'.:ju**t; ii^n^ be dedared to me ibaft it 
»« 'Ajr t^ut £jit sfpsxacfa of infl^Bdoo. vfcidi 
VM; «uut( ^ctY'^ at twentfax. 

LMit jul^ be left OS for some coontrr hooae 
iri>i/ jt ^^iHUA Im; has in the west of England ; he 
hsM( tS^'^ ^ ^ t^lkrrey to effect its sale. Perhaps 
k»Mfi Mf^>iiitnl place — ^for Martin is agood name 
— irLVJi it dhfUmmeM him to part with. If he had 
(Alt Uneo k«i reserved, I mi^ have hinted that I 
wa« willing to help him, and should mjadf be 
0^ Up vjAit tliat district, which must be near what 
wuM tfsuu^ my own home. I would persuade him 
tbsi to have the entree of a friend's house there 
would lie worth much to me ; but I dare not. I 
cannot liope to convey to others my sense of the 
danger of such a step. It will not be conceived 
that men about town^ spendthrifts on their last 
legs^ advertisers^ should be so difficult to deal with, 
but so it is ; there is nothing so proud as a proud 
man growing poor. 
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Another weakness of theirs is a repugnance to 
being suspected of doing anything creditable to 
themselves. This is especially the case with Y ; 
and I am sure I offended him veiy much this 
morning by detecting him in a good action. I was 
awakened at six o'clock or so by the opening of 
his window. I heard him say, ^^ Are you the man 
for Mr. Layton?" and then the answer, "Yes, 
sir." Directly afterwards, I heard a soft but ap- 
parently extensive body descending the staircase. 
I opened my door, and lo, there was Y in his 
dressing-gown rolling an enormous bundle before 
him down the stairs. He did not see me, though 
I watched him all the way, and saw him open the 
front-door, and having delivered the bundle to the 
messenger, close it again with great caution, and 
noiselessly replace the bolts. 

At breakfast-time, T exclaimed suddenly, 

"And where was the great parcel going to, 
that you got up so early this morning to dispose 
of?" 

" It was going to Preston, sir, to some people 
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who want clothes more than I do. Have yon any 
other question to ask T'' 

I nerer saw Y angry before ; and this was the 
first time he had erer called me ^' sir." 

^^ I am sorry to have been rode/' said I; '^ but 
surely, my dear Y, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Why on earth did you get up at that hour, 
and perform your benevolent mission with such 
mystery t Having been a witness to your strange 
procedure^ I could not but be curious." 

" Well," said Y, *^ if you must know the truth, 
I was afraid of John Thomas. My garments are, 
as he conceives, his perquisites; and in giving them 
away, I was committing a robbery. So, you see, 
1 was not so virtuous after alL Whdo^ver you 
see a man perform what appears to be a good ac* 
tion, conclude at once he has some mean motive for 
doing so, and employ your sagacity in discovering 
it ; that is not only good fun but excellent philoso- 
phy. How very odd the Lancashire operatives 
will look in my pegtops." 

It was evident, although he tried to conceal it. 
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that Y was much annoyed. In order to turn the 
conversation, I began to talk of what should be 
done in X's absence : ^^ He is not to return to-day, 
I think." 

" No, poor fellow," replied Y ; " and when he 
does, I am afraid he will be out of spirits." 

" How is that 1" asked I, with eagerness ; for 
all that I knew of X was from Y, and vice versa ; 
they never spoke about themselves. 

" Oh ! it's a woman, of course," observed Y, 
bitterly. 

" Well, I'm glad it's no worse," said I ; " the 
quarrels of lovers are not lasting. I was afraid he 
had gone on more unpleasant business. From 
some questions X was putting to me the other day 
about Australia, I gathered that he was half re- 
solved to emigrate." 

" And why not, O Morumbidgee ? I am sure 
you yourself are an excellent specimen of Trans- 
portation." 

I smiled sadly, but did not answer, for my very 
heart ached for poor X. Y, touched by my silence, 

VOL. L I 
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the cause of which he partly perceived, continued : 
" The fact is, our friend X, like myself, is out 
at elbows ; but, unlike me, he is, or was, in love. 
Perhaps it is over by this time, for the young lady 
rises early, and is doubtless now in possession of 
his circumstances. While he was the squire, and 
in possession of the big house, the parson of the 
parish was willing enough to let him have his 
Arabella. But now the house is to be sold, it is 
likely she will be retained for the next squire, if 
he be eligible — if the man and the mansion be 
equally unencumbered." 

"But do the young people mutually love one 
another, think you V^ 

m 

" To distraction, doubtless," replied Y, sardoni- 
cally; "that is to say, they did when X started. 
He will come home, poor fellow, miserable enough ; 
we must do what we can to cheer him. In the 
meantime, let us cheer ourselves. The autumn is 
ending, Morumbidgee ; we must take our pleasure 
while we may." 

" Well," said I, " we have been to a good number 
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of places less select than otherwise ; I should now 
like to take a look at more exclusive society. There 
was once an assemhly which had a great reputa- 
tion for fashion at the time I left England ; and I 
perceive by the papers that it is now resuscitated. 
I have a great fancy, Y, for going to Almack's.'* 

"Almack's 1 Al-1-1 — mack's 1" exclaimed Y, 
drawing out the word as though it were a tele- 
scope ; " my dear Morumbidgee, what do you mean ? 
Compose yourself. Take a glass of cold water, and 
read the Shipping Intelligence. You know not 
what you ask," 

" I simply desire," said I, firmly, " to witness a 
scene in which the performers are the aristocracy 
of my native land. If admission cannot be pro- 
cured — and I have heard that it is difficult — well 
and good ; but I am unaware that my manners are 
so rude as to make my request rid " 

"Accomplished Morumbidgee," interrupted Y, 
with warmth, " your manners are unexceptionable. 
Dismiss any notions of inferiority from your mind, 
and adopt precisely opposite ones. If you were 

I2 
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a fool, or even a gentleman of ordinary type, I 
should say ^Go;* but I know you better than 
you know yourself, and I tell you, you wouldn't 
like it. We have had some little experience of 
life together, my friend ; and we are not fitted — 
either of us, believe me — to ^move in the best 
circles.' You are too fond of fun for that, and I of 
easy slippers. It is a lament-able fact, but the Best 
Society is dull, and demands boots of polished leather. 
You are my advertisee, and in the absence of X, 1 
must do your bidding ; only beware. Remember 
that evil night at Lady de Squashkin's, when we 
could not emerge from the third drawing-room, and 
had nothing to support nature upon for five mortal 
hours save a lemon-biscuit and that water-ice which 
I divided with you, Morumbidgee, with a weak 
but unfaltering hand. What an effort it cost you 
to keep on your gloves on that occasion! You 
averred that you were dying with the heat, and 
yet could not perceive that that was the very reason 
why it was imperative that you should retain those 
gloves. Think, too, how indisposed you subse- 
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quently were to leave your card upon her ladyship, 
observing that you were not disinclined to lunch 
with her, but that calling was an absurdity. All 
this, my friend, exhibits your good sense, but at 
the same time your unfitness for that scene for 
which you so indiscreetly pant. What? You 
behaved very well at the Opera! Nay, excuse me. 
la the first place, the Opera is a house of public 
amusement, where you can conduct yourself as 
you like so long as you don't sit with your legs 
over the front of the box; and, secondly, you did 
not behave so very well at the Opera. You did 
not see why your great-coat should be taken away 
upon admission, and (particularly) why you should 
have to pay for that abduction when you came 
away. You compared the very expensive box in 
which we were accommodated to a four-poster, 
and the curtains thereof to bed-curtains. The 

magnificent Duchess of X (not Arabella), 

who sat resplendent with feathers immediately 
opposite to us, you likened to an ancient bird 
looking out of a pigeon-hole. Instead of being 
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ravished by the melodious notes of the chief 
singers, you were making sarcastic observations 
upon the same. You remarked how very much 
the trombones assisted their deep passions, and 
how the flutes helped them out with their lighter 
emotions ; with what an admirable self-restraint 
they curbed their feelings until the expiration of 
their proper bars, and how their harmonious rage 
never overstepped the musical limits." 

"Yes," said I laughing, "I remarked that the 
spirit and the letter were one indeed." 

"You should not have remarked it, however," 
continued Y reprovingly; " for Humour and Music 
are deadly enemies. Moreover, three-fourths of 
your time were occupied in the study of the 
libretto. You could never find out the place at 
which the performance had arrived. You com- 
plained because Alice never descended slowly from 
the mountain^^ 

" And she never did," said I ; " they cut it all 
out." 

"That was because it was Saturday night, 
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Monimbidgee. You would not have people be 
impious, I hope, for the sake of a libretto. 
But, worst of all, do you remember how you 
wanted supper? You would have eaten Welsh 
rarebit upon the Grand Tier, if you could 
have got it. Then, when they brought us ices, 
recollect what happened; how you opened the 
door too hastily, and upset the whole concern, 
you terrible bushranger! Ah, what a crash was 
there! We divided the attention of the audience 
with the chorus of phantom nuns singing, appo- 
sitely enough — 

Gih neUe rete 
Caduto h il forte. 

Now in the snare 
The brave shall faU. 

For how were you to know, simple antipodean, 
that the box-door opened outward? I do not 
recall these things to reproach you, friend; but 
only to convince you of your inability to enjoy 
yourself under too conventional restrictions. You 
are silent, but unconvinced. What say you to a 
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fSte champStre given in a nobleman's grounds on 
the river side. I know of one that takes place to- 
day, beginning at three o'clock. This will surely 
be better than Almack's." 

"I shall enjoy it of all things," said I; "but 
how will you get tickets?" 

" Leave that to me," replied Y. " Only bring 
with you a willing mind." 

At three o'clock, we found ourselves in Villiers 
Street, Strand, which, now that Hungerf ord Market 
is no more, is The Way to the Steam-boats. 

" The tide is low," quoth Y, " which is a pity." 

" And how can you possibly know that as yet ?" 
asked I. 

" Because there are no boys in the street," an- 
swered my companion. " When the water is in, 
they stand on their heads, or * do the wheel,' for 
half-pennies on shore ; when the water is out — ^you 
shall see for yourself what they do." 

A few steps brought us to the wretched pier, 
built up of decaying timbers, and ornamented with 
advertisement boards : on either side of it, knee- 
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deep in the mud, stood the boys, clatnouring for 
largess, and prepared to dive down in the sluggish 
ooze, to fight with one another, to exhaust a whole 
vocabulary of abuse, for the smallest copper coin. 
They were dressed in a uniform suit of darkish 
but glossy brown, which fitted them more admir- 
ably than any they could have procured in Bond 
Street : this was nothing but mud. When the 
tide came up, they would presently wash them* 
selves in it, and put on their rags. 

" What a sad, sad sight," said I. 

^^ At all events, it is better fun than Almack's," 
replied Y laughing. "What are you about, Mo- 
rumbidgee t There will be a murder, and you will 
be an accessory before the fact." 

Certainly, the tumult among the amphibious 
throng was something terrible: in a moment of 
enthusiasm, I had chucked them half-a-crown. 
The white coin shimmering for a moment in its 
velvet bed, had been the signal for a simultaneous 
plunge of the whole army. Somebody clutched 
it, and instead of putting it instantly in his mouth 
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(as was the invariable custom, since as yet they 
had no pockets), he indiscreetly announced his 
good-fortune by a yell. Then, as a duck with a 
worm in his mouth is pursued by other ducks, 
until the prize is torn from his reluctant bill, so the 
too fortunate treasure-finder was set upon, and 
even as he fled to shore, with competence in his 
right hand, and visions of endless tripe and beer 
in his mind's-eye, was despoiled of his wealth ; the 
robber was in his turn attacked, and with re- 
doubled fury, when suddenly there was a terrible 
pause — a silence, a solemn closing round of all, as 
it were, round the grave-mouth, and the mud 
closed over the half-crown, which had escaped 
their fingers, and lo, there was no tripe and beer 
for anybody I 

After a short voyage, which not even the mud- 
banks could render wholly unpicturesque, under 
countless bridges, by palace and by assembly hall, 
by rotting hovels and stately homes of trade, we 
arrived at our place of disembarkation. From 
thence we walked to the gardens, still by the river's 
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side, where the nobleman's fete was to be held. 
These were tastefully enough laid out, with gleam- 
ing statuary contrasting with flower-beds of blue 
and scarlet, but containing an amount of arbours 
exceedingly disproportionate to the area of the 
place. 

"I don't admire his lordship's taste," observed I; 
** what on earth does he want with a Grotto and a 
Hermit's Cave in the heart of London ?" 

" It's only his excessive exclusiveness," explained 
Y. " It is not every person, even of rank, let me 
tell you, who comes to these gardens." 

" But the people that are here don't seem to be 
very aristocratic," urged I. "There's a young 
lady eating an apple." 

" Hush !" said Y ; " or she'll hear you, and very 
likely throw it at you. People of quality don't 
care what they do." 

" Well, I should think not," said I ; " why, her 
mother's taking beer and ginger-beer mixed I" 

" And a very aristocratic drink, too," replied Y. 
" The nobility call it Shan de Gaff — a name pro- 
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bably of Norman origin. As for her wiping 
her mouth with the back of her hand^ it is 
vulgar to remark apon such a circumstance. I 
am not bound to defend the manners of his lord- 
ship's guests. Perhaps some of them are vulgar ; 
the fHe is for a charitable purpose — for the benefit 
of a man of the name of Smith — and our host is 
therefore not so particular as usual^ doubtless. 
He is, however, liberality itself. Collations are 
served in yonder bowers to all who wish to dine 
al fresco r 

"Let us by all means have a collation," said I; 
*^ it is a thing I have often read about, but never 
seen." 

A collation at his lordship's ffite comprehended 
cold chickens, veal, and ham (pronounced by his 
retainer 'am), pie, lobster salad, and some custards 
of a character quite unknown to me. Beneath the 
bowers was a temple in which a military band was 
stationed, and around the temple was an enormous 
platform, upon which at first a score or two, but 
afterwards many hundred couples, waltzed and 
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Schotdscbed. It was certainly a pretty sight. The 
high-bom persons of both sexes indulged in an 
abandon (to use the language of their favourite 
chroniclers) which convinced the beholder that 
they felt at home ; there was none of that haughti- 
ness so unjustly ascribed to them by those who 
perhaps have no such opportunity as was now 
afforded us of seeing them chez eux. The men 
smoked without reproof ; certainly it is the upper 
classes that lead our civilisation. 

When we had dined, we descended into the 
gardens, now brilliantly illuminated by thousands 
of coloured lamps; only the Hermit's Cave was 
appropriately left in shadow, where a venerable 
man foretold our destinies at a shilling a head — 
for the benefit of the unfortunate Smith. Emerg- 
ing from this retreat, we came upon a band of 
music followed by a detachment of the Slite^ for all 
the world as Punch and his theatre is pursued by 
the merest vulgar. To the Giantj was emblazoned 
on a banner borne before them, and our curiosity 
being aroused by that device, we joined the pro- 
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cession. After a inarch somewhat unnecessarily 
circuitous, we came upon an unpretending edifice^ 
for admission to which, however, sixpence a head 
was demanded for the benefit of the unfortunate 
Smith. Here a gentleman of no less an altitude 
than eight feet two inches delighted all eyes by 
walking up and down an apartment considerably 
too small for him. 

'* Upon my word and honour," observed 1, ^^this 
is like a show at a fair. It must certainly be true 
that our aristocracy is becoming democratic. I 
am surprised not to see Aunt Sally." 

" His lordship has provided a Woolly Wdman 
instead," replied Y. " Let us inspect her, Morum- 
bidgee, before her band strikes up, and while her 
salon is comparatively uncrowded." 

A winding passage, imperfectly lighted by a few 
lamps, brought us to a spacious but empty theatre ; 
we had disbursed a shilling — for the benefit of the 
unfortunate Smith — at the door, but besides the 
money-taker, there appeared no mortal in connec- 
tion with the place. We had somehow arrived 
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npon the stage, and were fronting the desolate vista 
of unoccupied benches ; all was shadow and silence. 
We waited for the Woolly Woman to appear, snr- 
ronnded by bine fire, or presenting some other 
startling contrast to the supernatural gloom. But 
a voice close to my elbow suddenly ejaculated: 
^Here you see the Woolly Woman; she is 
genutfi^ ; you are at liberty to take hold of this 
lock of hair, and to pull it— in moderation.** 

I was almost frightened into a fit by the unex- 
pectedness of these remarks ; but when I perceived 
SL grave man standing within a few inches of me, 
and holding out a rope of hair, which certainly 
did not measure less than seven feet, for me to lay 
hold of, I obeyed him ; in a paroxysm of alarm, I 
say, I clutched it, partly to steady myself, and partly 
because I thought it would give him pleasure. At 
the other end of the rope, however, was an ancient 
negress, out of whose head it most undoubtedly 
grew. It was impossible for her to have counter- 
feited the shriek of agony with which she resented 
my conduct. "This is the only instance/' the 
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grave man went on, quite calmly, " of the hair of 
one of the negro race attaining such lux ^^ 

I heard no more ; I fled. I felt convinced that 
I had irreparably injured that unhappy Woolly 
Woman, and that to affect an interest in her after 
what had happened, would be an insult. The rest 
of my evening was embittered by this involuntary 
misconduct towards one of an oppressed race. Not 
even in the pages of Mrs. Beecher Stowe does one 
read of ruiEans who use the gray hair of their 
female slaves with such cruel irreverence. What 
if I had really loosened it, so that the lock should 
presently come off, and leave her not only much 
disfigured — although I cannot say the hair, as 
hair, was to be admired — ^but without the means 
of gaining her livelihood ; for it was that single 
lock that alone made her attractive, the rest of her 
head being like that of any ordinary negro lady 
who had reached the age of about 105. 

After that, T say, I enjoyed myself no more. Y 
took me to all the amusements which his lordship 
had provided for our gratification. I beheld 
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flying men cleave the viewless fields of air, while 
their fellow-mortals quietly partook of sherry- 
cobbler beneath them, in the happy confidence that 
if they fell they would do so on the spring-board. 
I saw a ^^ ballet of action f I shot wild game and 
even deer in a scenic forest, with a rifle and a ten- 
penny nail ; I lost myself irrevocably within the heart 
of a maze, and had to make a hole through the 
hedge to get out at, whereby we avoided a gentle- 
man who took toll at the exit, and deprived, I fear, 
the unfortunate Smith of a couple of sixpences ; I 
watched the Sensation Contortionist tie himself in 
knots, till I thought he would never come undone 
again. But the charm of that fSte champStre was 
gone for me, and I demanded to go home. I had read 
in history concerning savages such as Alaric, with- 
out attaching any peculiar meaning to the phrase, 
that "he spared neither sexnorage;" but now I knew 
what it meant. And yet, I suppose, even Alaric 
never tugged with brutal energy at the grgy hair of 
an exiled negress of 105. To any personal eaqplana- 
tion or apology, as I frankly confessed to Y in the 
VOL. I. K 
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cab, I felt myself wholly unequal ; but if his lord- 
ship could be got to convey to the venerable fe- 
male my very deepregret at what had occurred, I 
should feel, I said, in some degree comforted. 

*^By the by," said I, "what is his lordship's 
name I" 

"Same name as the gardens," returned Y hastily; 
" it's a territorial title ; but it will never do to write 
to him about the Woolly Woman. He has no- 
thing to do with the lady whatever. He would 
wash his hands of the whole concern. This f^te^ 
he would very justly observe, was entirely for the 
benefit of the man of the name of Smith." 

" There is something I don't understand about 
the matter altogether," returned I, " I cannot 
feel entirely convinced that I have been his lord- 
ship's guest at all." 

"My dear Mdrumbidgee," said Y soothingly, 
"you are tired and unnerved. You are encou- 
raging a ridiculous hallucination ; go to bed." 

I did go to bed, but the Sensation Contortionist 
threw somersaults upon my chest in consequence 
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of the collation, and I awoke from a nightmare 
in which the Woolly Woman was a conspicuous 
feature, grasping the bell-pull with both my 
hands. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

LOOKING DOWN ON THE WOBLD. 

" TTAVE we nearly got to the top, Morumbid- 

-*"■■ gee?" inquired Y in despondent tones. 

" Look over the balusters, and judge for your- 
self, my friend." 

" Below, is a well," groaned Y ; " above, is a 
shaft." 

"That is very true," returned I cheerfully ; " a 
secondary design in constructing the Column was, 
that it might serve as an astronomical tube for 
discovering the parallax of the earth, by observing 
the different distances of the stars in the Dragon's 
Head from the zenith, at various seasons of the 
year ; but the oscillation of the pillar was found to 
be so very considerable — — " 
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" Good heavens !" cried Y, " does it oscillate ?" 

" I dare say not," said I ; "I am only quoting 
from a scientific work. It was also attempted to 
ascertain, by means of the Column, the pressure of 
the atmosphere at different heights " 

^^ The atmosphere has been most oppressive at 
all heights, as yet," interrupted Y. " There is no 
ventilation whatever. The windows will not open, 
although I have fortunately broken one with my um- 
brella in endeavouring to make it do so. I never 
smelt so vile a smell ; and I shall never get rid of 
it. It is entering into my system. How did the 
persons you speak of find the atmosphere at the 
topi" 

^^ The quicksilver in the tube was found to stand 
higher at the bottom than at the top of the Co- 
lumn ^" 

" That's nonsense," exclaimed Y with irritation; 
" that's impossible ; and besides, I don't care what 
the quicksilver did." 

" And also," added I, " Dr. Hooke observed the 
same to ascend by degrees, as nearly as he could 
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perceive, proportionally to the space descended in 
going down the pillar from the top to the 
bottom." 

" I don't understand one word of that/' observed 
Y gloomily. "But since you seem to be so clever, 
can you tell me why the top of the column recedes 
from us as we advance ? My legs tremble beneath 
me. I have spoiled my gloves with this abomin- 
able railing, polished by fifty thousand pairs of 
dirty hands." 

"Nay, not pairs^^ I said laughing; "people 
only use one hand in going up." 

*^And do they not use the other in coming 
down ?" inquired Y sardonically, 

" No," said I ; " they descend next the wall, to 
permit the passage of those they meet." 

" Morumbidgee," exclaimed Y solemnly, seating 
himself in one of the clammy niches in the round- 
ed stone, " let me distinctly understand my posi- 
tion. Am I expected to descend this perpendicular 
flight of steps without any rail f I tell you that 
I am sick and giddy as it is ; let us retrace our 
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steps while as yet nobody has entered the pillar to 
cut off our retreat " 

" Somebody has entered it ; I think I have 
heard voices beneath us for this long time. 
Listen." 

From the nature of our position, we had each 
our ear to the wall, and a third scientific use for 
which the column is singularly adapted is for 
acoustic purposes. It forms a Whispering Gal- 
lery, two hundred and fifteen feet high. 

"Git along with yer, do, John — for shame," 
murmured a voice, half suffocated with mirth, as 
of a female giggling. 

"Well, then, only just one more — for luck," 
replied another in tones unmistakeably masculine ; 
and then there was a sound as if the palm of the 
hand had been struck smartly against the wall — in 
point of fact, a smack. 

" Morumbidgee," cried Y, " this is eaves-drop- 
ping. There is no knowing what one may hear ; let 
us make another effort to proceed. If these young 
people overtake us, I shall betray myself ; I shall 
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shriek with irrepressible laughter. They are 
doing it again. On, on, in the name of chivalry ! 
But how very, very much attached John and she 
must be to one another, to make love inside the 
monument." 

Yes; myself and my nil admirari friend, as 
perhaps has beien guessed by this time, were 
actually about to survey London from the top of 
its famous column. X was not to be back from 
the country till the evening ; and until he arrived, 
Y had made up his mind to perform all the duties 
of himself and partner in respect to me. The 
ascent of the monument was his own proposition, 
suggested, I believe, rather as a proof of the ex- 
tent to which he was prepared to go in my service, 
than as a practical idea ; but I had closed with 
it at once. He had never, of course, accomplished 
the feat before, nor even enjoyed the acquaintance 
of anybody who had done so; and when our 
object was attained, he was about as much out 
of his element as a red mullet would have been at 
the same elevation — and he was ahnost as red. 
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"Well," observed he, as we reached the top- 
most step, " one has obtained at least a qualifica- 
tion for the Alpine Club. No member who has 
merely been up Monte Bosa would venture to 
match his pretensions against ours. The air, too, 
must be a good deal more fragrant on that moun- 
tain, if there is any meaning in names. What a 
determination must have existed in the breasts of 
those individuals who have come up here for the 
purpose of suicide I or perhaps it is the staircase 
itself which has induced so many persons, rather 
than experience it again, to commit self-destruc- 
tion." 

^* People have, however, evaded these stairs 
without that sacrifice," remarked I. " In 1732, a 
sailor flew from the top of the Monument to the 
" * Three Tuns ' Tavern in Gracechurch Street, 
upon a single rope, and was down in half a 
minute. At an earlier hour on the same day a 
waterman's boy came up hither, and seeing the 
rope hanging loose, which was presently to be 
stretched for the achievement, he slid down by 
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it into Monument Yard, * the stairs (he explained) 
being inconveniently crowded.' " 

"I sympathise deeply with that boy," said Y. 
"Let us come out into the open." 

What a change was that from the stale dank 
odours of the shaft to the fresh current of the 
upper air, from the narrow circling stair with the 
blank wall ever facing us, to the boundless heaven! 
Immediately below us lay that street and bridge 
more densely thronged with traffic than any others 
in the universe; but they afforded no sensation of 
crowding — of want of space. At the point from 
which we regarded those fussy active little men 
and women, with their toy omnibuses and Lilipu- 
tian wains, they did but seem as ants ; that area, 
too, broad as it is, was dwarfed by the enormous 
city circling around it, further than the eye could * 
reach. As for all other streets, the widest was but 
as a crevasse in a glacier — a zigzag crack soon 
terminating in the mass of brick-work ; the nearest, 
one could hardly take for streets at all, but rather 
as gaps for the adventurous cat to clear in a single 
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bound. It was a city of hoase-roofs tenanted by 
a nation of cats. If our architects have been 
slavishly uniform with respect to the walls of their 
edifices, they have let their fancy have full swin^ 
in the roofs thereof. One would never have 
guessed what funny coverings those most respect- 
able houses in Eastcheap, for instance, expose to 
the eye of the aeronaut, the chimney-sweep, and 
the Monument-climber. Some are fiat as a bowling- 
green, and have little arbours upon them, where 
the proprietor sits and smokes (and is smoked) ; 
some are pointed ; some are dome-shaped ; but all 
have a little hole in them somewhere, through 
which members of the. Human family occasionally 
emerge, to the consternation of the Feline. Of 
the fifty-six steeples which I count, with my face 
to the north-west, there are scarcely two alike : 
one is open as a barley-sugar basket ; one is solid 
as a wedge of iron ; one, white as the smoke will 
permit a decent steeple to be ; another, black as 
night, with the gilded vane breaking out of it like 
fire. There is also apparently a mosque or two, 
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whose existence I was previously unaware of. In 
the church-towers hang the bells, quite visible, 
and around them eddy innumerable flights of 
pigeons, as though they really roosted under those 
iron tongues, which once a week at least must 
make the top of the Monument unsuitable, as a 
mathematical retreat, for Mr. Babbage. The 
bridges lose their individuality, their arches, to 
our down-looking gaze, being uniformly flattened ; 
but the winding river, with its swift-moving traffic, 
and its anchored fleets of merchandise, is a noble 
sight indeed. 

I was thinking of Melbourne and Sydney, and 
how the entire shipping of both those famous ports 
could be placed in one of the docks beneath me 
without causing much inconvenience, when Y 
touched me on the shoulder. "They are both 
here," whispered he ; " whatever you do, don't 
laugh." 

I felt quite hot at first, under the impression 
that I had hurt somebod/s feelings. " Who are 
here?" said I. 
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" John and the young woman," continued my 
companion, under his breath ; ^^ they are immediate- 
ly behind us. They were driven up by somebody, 
or they would have remained in the Column all 
day. The lady seems a little nervous, as though 
she were not altogether ignorant of acoustics ; but 
the gentleman — ^he's a baker — ^has not the least 
suspicion that we are in possession of his soft 
secret. He looks as if butter wouldn't melt in his 
mouth." 

If nature ever made an innocent man in this 
world — ^to look at — ^it was that baker. His pro- 
fession caused him to be physically white and 
spotless, but the air of innocent simplicity which 
pervaded him, would have won the hearts of a 
British jury in any case whatever connected with 
the wiles of the female sex. He would have come 
out of fifty breach-of-promise transactions with an 
untarnished reputation. 

His politeness to the young woman was cold 
almost to stateliness. He remarked that the wind 
was easterly, and that the pigeon was a pretty bird. 
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I am not a bad judge of character, but I should 
have taken him for a serious young man, by whom 
baking was felt to be a snare, and who contem- 
plated missionary enterprise in the Tonga Islands. 
The evidence of one's own ears, however — ^^ Git 
along with yer, do John ; for shame !" — was not to 
be discredited. He was the amatory aggressor of 
that respectable young woman of heightened com- 
plexion, whose fingers now reposed upon his arm 
as lightly as a snow-flake. If he belonged to any 
religious body at all, it should have been that of 
the Jesuits. 

Averting our eyes from this hypocritical specta- 
cle, we began to note the peculiarities of life on 
the house-tops. There were creatures and things 
there the existence of which one would never, but 
for this opportunity, have suspected. Vegetable 
life was greatly more abundant than might have 
been looked for ; not only were there boxes of 
plants, and tubs of shrubs, and pots of not very 
flourishing flowers, but the heads of bond-fide trees 
made themselves apparent in all directions. It is an 
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assertion originated^ or at least corroborated, by 
Leigh Hunt, that there is no street of any size in 
the city from some part of which a tree is not 
visible ; and really I believe this to be the case. 
Almost every church of any antiquity has a tree 
beside it, and also a little quadrangular well, as it 
seemed, with grass at the bottom; this was the 
churchyard where Christian people used to put 
their kinsfolk, making death terrible indeed. The 
biggest cats now hold their court in them ; so big, 
that even from where we stood they looked as 
large as their brethren of the roof; black cats, 
tawny ones, lean cats (but brawny ones), fat cats, 
tortoiseshell cats — every description of awful cat 
was there. Cats, too, as I have said, formed the 
majority of the population of the roofs ; stalking 
noiselessly over leads in search of prey ; expressing 
with bent back, and rigid as if they had taken 
strychnine, their antagonistic sentiments towards 
their fellows; or sitting, demure as Bathsheba, 
upon the topmost tiles, engaged in cleansing opera- 
tions, but not without an eye to the pigeons. Birds 
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in cages, too, were hung about in considerable 
quantities; and there were several dog- kennels 
with their tenants. The clothes that were drying 
— I cannot saj whitening — ^in that autumn breeze, 
were of the most miscellaneous description. There 
were some — especially towards the shipping portion 
of the town— the nature of which could not be 
discovered even by aid of the telescope which is 
"lent out," for that and other purposes, by an offi- 
cial in the Monument gallery, for the reasonable 
charge of one penny. The sun-rays were re- 
flected from the glass roofs of a dozen photographic 
establishments, and upon the tiles thereof lay the 
photographs themselves, undergoing some mys- 
terious process. Neither artists nor their victims 
were to be seen, however. The upper half of a 
male or female figure would now and then pro- 
trude itself through a house-top, but having ascer- 
tained the state of the wind, or taken an observa- 
tion of the sun, or accumulated the desired number 
of " blacks" upon its countenance, would withdraw 
again, apparently satisfied. 
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The scene, though striking enough, was for 
some time wanting in human interest. Presently, 
however, two fuU-length individuals ascend from 
the same house ; full-length, but not full size ; for 
one of them is but a page ; the other, I should 
say, was a housemaid. Their errand is to beat 
carpets, but they do not confine themselves to that 
operation. I perceive "John" to press the fingers 
of his affianced bride (for I cannot but believe, in 
charity, that they are engaged young people), as 
this other pair make their unexpected appearance. 
He knows exactly what they are about to do, although 
he has never set eyes on them before. They look 
about them on all sides, to make sure that they are 
alone ; the pigeons will carry no tales of them ; the 
electric wires, that run like cobwebs in all direc- 
tions, will never telegraph their proceedings. 
There is an attic window in rather a commanding 
position to eastward, so they put a stack of chim- 
neys between it and the area of their operations. 
Only they never think of looking up at the 
Monument, where there are at least two couple of 
VOL. I. L 
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persons deeply interested in their proceedings, and 
among whom the telescope is circulating with an 
anxioas rapidity. It is not my intention to describe 
in these columns what took place between that page 
and that housemaid. The case of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, whose first courtship took place, if I re- 
member rightly, under precisely similiar circum- 
stances, may be referred to as a parallel ; but for 
my part, / am not the man to reveal one of the 
tenderest scenes which it has ever been my good- 
fortune to witness. What with the flat roof, the 
Turkey carpet, and the mosques in the neighbour- 
hood, it was like an eastern love-story. When the 
carpet was folded up to the last fold, and the 
beaters were necessarily close to one another, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which caused the affianced 
bride to toss her head, and exclaim with indigna- 
tion : ^' Well, I never!" But. she had ever — and 
very recently too — ^for all that. 

When the carpet-beating was over, we felt that 
any other spectacle must be a bathos, and would 
have descended at once, but for the hypocritical 
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baker, who took out his watch and said that he 
had not a moment to spare, bat must be off di- 
rectly. Under such circamstances, we thoaght we 
would leave the staircase to the affianced pair, and 
remain yet a few minutes longer on the summit. 
The guardian of the Column had descended for 
another telescope, in the hope that the love-story 
would last longer than it did, and there was but 
one person left with us, a stout but sombre man, 
who had never ceased cracking walnuts since our 
arrival. In spite of the mandate against " throwing 
anything whatever from the top of the Monument," 
he had dropped nearly a sack of empty walnut- 
shells through the railings on the north side, and 
seemed to take a stolid pleasure in watching their 
fall. 

" There's many," observed he, in tones so husky 
that they could never have been produced by 
Melancholy alone, unaided by his favourite fruit 
— ^' There's many as has dropped down here, and 
been smashed, beside walnuts ! " 

" Well, they can't do it any more," remarked I 

. L 2 
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cheerfully, pointing to the iron bars that encaged 
us overhead. 

" A thin man could squeedge himself through 
ihtm^^ replied the walnut-cracker sighing ; " but 
not even him with any comfort. What a pack o' 
nonsense it is of govinment railing in places of 
this kind ; if a party wants to take a header^ why, 
let him take it. ^ Live and let live ;' that's my 
motto." 

" That may be your motto," remarked Y ; " but 
it is scarcely illustrative of the principle in ques- 
tion." 

The gloomy man did not so much as turn an eye 
in the direction of the speaker, but continued to ad- 
dress his remarks to myself, as though he and I 
were the only persons upon that solitary height 
capable of the communication of ideas. 

" The fust was a party — name of Green — in a 
white waistcoat and blue apron. They say as he 
didn't mean to do it ; that there was a tame heagle 
kept up here, and in reaching round to look at 
hirriy he overbalanced hisself ^ and a lot of gammon 
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of that kind. Bat he did mean, bless ye, of course 
he did. Look here ; d'ye see that lamp-post ? — 
well, that wasn't there then — ^but just on that 
hidentical spot. Green pitched. He was the frnt^ 

" What a nice agreeable gentleman this is," ob- 
served Y with animation — " how full of amusing 
anecdote I Pray, tell us some more, sir." 

The solemn man never moved a muscle, except 
those that were absolutely necessary for the crack- 
ing of another walnut ; but having skinned and 
devoured its contents with the greatest deliberation, 
he continued as follows : 

" The second was a baker ; not a twopenny-half- 
penny journeyman fellow — such as that who was 
stannin here a while ago, and would never dream 
of doing such a thing, not he — he ain't got the 
pluck for it — but a master baker — name of Cra- 
dock : he threw hisself down on the very same 
spot, or within that of it ;" and the speaker mea- 
sured out, with great exactness, about an inch and 
a quarter on his middle-finger. "He was the 
second party, he were. Then there was a Jew 
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gentleman : now, listen. He got a-top of these ere 
railings, and walked round, and round, and round, 
till presently he sprung oflf — ^look here — ^just ex- 
actly on the same spot as the other two had pitched 
— now, do look here." 

" My good man," said I, " I don't want to look. 
I don't want to hear these dreadful things." 

" The Jew gent, was the third party," continued 
the sombre man, in a state of intense excitement. 
" Now the fourth party was a female. She tied a 
rope to the railings, she did, with a sort of stirrup 

to it, by which means Here the narrator 

broke off suddenly, and assumed that look of 
enforced cheerfulness which oppressed maidens 
are accustomed to wear upon the melodramatic 
stage, after the delivery of the words, "But I 
must dissemble." 

The. guardian of the Monument had reappeared 
with a telescope under each arm. I could not 
help whispering to this official, as we turned to 
leave the gallery, that he had better keep his eye 
on the sombre man. 
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" I only wish as I could help it," returned he. 
"There's little else to look at four days out 
of the SIX. He's always here, bless yer, rain or 
shine. It isn't pleasant on a foggy day to be shut 
up with a chap like that, / can tell you, a couple 
of hundred feet above the rest of the world. It's 
" crack, crack, crack," all day with him, and he 
never gives one on 'em away neither — the scaly 
warmint." 

"But he seems such a very miserable man," said 
I ; "if I were you, I should almost fear for his 
personal safety." 

" Shouldyer really ^'observed the official sardon- 
ically. " Well, I never guv it a thought." 

" But don't you think he is a very likely sort of 
man to kill himself — ^to commit self-destruction 1" 

" Most uncommon likely," returned the Monu- 
ment-man coolly ; " positively sartin, I should say 
— sooner or later — wiih them walnuts^ 

A. man whose whole existence is passed in look- 
ing down on the world cannot but be somewhat 
cynical, but yet I was inclined to think that this 
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philosopher had gauged his sombre companion 
pretty accurately. 

Both y and myself were excessively giddy by 
the time we got to the bottom of the " three hun- 
dred and forty-five black marble steps," and be- 
came the subjects of a curious optical delusion. 
We thought we saw John and his afiianced bride 
emerging from the portal only a second or two in 
advance of ourselves — a circumstance which, con- 
sidering that he had previously declared he had 
" not a moment to spare," must be considered in- 
credible. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE PABTNEBSHIP DISSOLVED. 

J HAS returned at last, after an absence of 
many days, and so changed that I should 
hardly have known the lad. Grave Dulness, 
which has credit for the exclusive possession of 
Wisdom and Morality, is also understood to mo- 
nopolise the best of our sentimental feelings. 
Chastened Sorrow is supposed to be one of its 
peculiar attributes-its hereditary crown. The 
, light-hearted are envied for their capabilities of 
taking misfortunes at a tangent, and flying off 
from them without feeUng their weight. With 
great deference to an opinion shared, as I am 
well aware, by both hemispheres, I believe this to 
be quite a wrong view of the matter. The man 
of high spirits suffers in secret, though he does 
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not appear among his fellow-men with the comers 
of his month down, as though he should say : " It 
is heavy — ^it is heavy, my friends; but I know 
how to bear it." While he is with them, he joins 
in the laugh and the song ; he mars no mirth with 
that look of enforced cheerfulness, compared to 
which Despair with a carving-knife in his hand, 
would be hilarity itself. " His worst he keeps, his 
best he gives." If I had not loved X so well, I 
should never have imagined that he came back to 
us a landless man, and with the links that had 
fastened his young heart to another sundered for 
ever. I should have thought that he had had an 
illness, which had blanched his cheeks, and set its 
black seal beneath his eyes. His talk was as 
vivacious as of old. When I told him that the 
impassive Y had proposed to me in his absence to 
ascend the Monument, and had even done it, his 
face wore the same expression of ludicrous in- 
credulity with which he was wont to receive most 
matters of fact. 

" I'm a young man from the country," replied 
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he, " but I have not lived there all my life ; more- 
over, I am not goin^ to live there any more. The 
title-deeds of that eligible property in the west of 
England are lying for inspection in .Bedford Eow. 
For cards to view, apply to A or B, Half -Moon 
Street. I could not find it in my heart to write 
X or Y. Nobody will ever call on us again in 
the way of business, like youy Morumbidgee." 

" That is very true," observed Y, regretfully ; 
^^ there is not a man in all England the least like 
him ; nor will there be another imported. He is 
as unique — and ever so much better-looking — as 
the gorilla at Liverpool before it turned out to be 
a chimpanzee." 

I bowed my best acknowledgments. 

" One cannot joke with the heart seared, how- 
ever," continued Y ; " men have lost their all, and 
yet not lost their advertisee, as we must do; it 
being such an unusual description of valuable. Is 
it a very dreadful thing parting with landed 
property, X f I ask for information, since I never 
happened to have any myself." 
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'' It is indeed," returned X, wiping his eye with 
the back of his hand. ^' My steward — who looked 
terribly like the steward in The Rak^s Progress 
— was almost affected to tears. The solicitor bore 
it better, but even he observed that the sale would 
be a sad pity, since the property had been in my 
uncle's family for five hundred years." 

"And what did you say to that?" asked I, with 
interest. 

" I said, that in that case I thought it high time 
the property should go out of it. It is not pleasant 
to be sympathised with by one's solicitor, you see ; 
just as the eels did not relish the pathos of the cook 
who was skinning them." 

"Are you never going down to the place 
againr inquired I. 

" Never," returned X ; and his pale lips grew 
a shade paler in spite of himself. 

" I am sorry for that," said I; " I had a great 
desire to see you — ^before we parted — in your 
western home." 

" There is yet time," returned X, thoughtfully ; 
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*' and although I had made up my mind But 

we will talk of it presently ; it is only a few minutes 
to dinner." 

The door closed between us and the speaker 
even while he spoke, and we heard his quick step 
on the stairs, and the sharp turn of the lock in his 
chamber-door almost in the same instant. His 
voice had grown so harsh and hoarse during the 
last few words that it was quite unrecognisable. 

"You have pushed him too hardj Morum- 
bidgee," observed Y, grimly; "he has wished her 
good-bye, you see, and shrinks from meeting her 
any more. The papa has explained that circum- 
stances alter cases. The cable has been cut, not 
without a pang, and the ship's head set fairly 
before the wind. You would put her about, and 
make her touch shore again." 

" I am a clumsy, awkward fellow," said I ; " and 
yet, Heaven knows, I was far from wishing to hurt 
the dear lad's feelings." 

" He knows that well," quoth Y ; " there is no 
occasion to bite your nails. An inadvertent wound 
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when friends are fencing is but an excuse for 
kindness in the giver." 

^*You are right," cried I, starting up impa- 
tiently, and laying my hand on the door. But the . 
powerful fingers of Y were also there. 

" Not now," said he steadily — " not now. I 
do not know what you are about to do — except 
that you would obey some generous impulse — ^but 
whatever it is, it must not be done in a hurry." 

"I have thought of it, sir, for weeks — for 
months," replied I vehemently. 

"I know you have," returned Y. "I have 
read your kindly heart like an open book. But 
I warn you that what you intend can be of no 
service. X would no more receive the benefit 
you contemplate at your hands, being his friend, 
than you would have offered it to him when he was 
a total stranger." 

" But I tell you that I love that lad as though 
he were my son." 

"I do believe you," replied Y with feeling; 
"but unhappily, he is not your son. Again, I 
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warn you ; do not make a sacrifice that must be 
fruitless. Hush ! Here he comes — six steps at a 
time." 

X ran in towards me with an outstretched 
hand. 

" We will go, Morumbidgee," cried he ; " we 
will see the old place for the last time together. 
After that, I shall depart for Topsy-turvy-land — 
the place from which you come. You will give me 
letters of introduction to Convictolitanus, the 
governor; free passes that the bushrangers will 
respect; credentials to the principal war-chiefs 
requesting them to abstain from the kidney-fat* 
of your friend and advertiser. We will start to- 
morrow by the night-train." 

" To-morrow," said I, " I have business on hand, 
which may detain me the whole day." 

" Then let us say the night after : I shall spend 
the intervening time in selecting boomerangs and 
other necessaries for the Australian outfit." 

* White man^s kiduey-fat is the pate de foie gras of the 
Australian savage. 
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^^ The sequel of those days ansolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of jovial friends 
Whereof this world holds record. Never more 
Shall we three, here, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with jest and sprightly talk, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Londoners, as in the days that were." 

We felt these words, though spoken with a smile ; 

for even the parody of noble thoughts will make 

sad folk the sadder. 

At the end of the second day we were rushing 

through the darkness of the December night in 

the western mail. Our town moorings were cast 

off. The furniture of the house in Half-Moon 

Street was advertised to be sold. We were no 

longer advertisers and advertisee. We could not 

choose but call one another by the old names, but 

X and Y and Morumbidgee were, in reality, dead. 

Angus Layton and John Stokes were about to 

visit their friend Charles Martin for a few days in 

the country, and then to part, most probably for 

ever. If I seem to dote and maunder upon this 

matter, let it be remembered who I was — how 

wifeless, childless, friendless — and that these 
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yormg men were the only English faces that had 
a kind look for me, Layton had applied for a 
long-promised diplomatic appointment at some 
foreign court, and had obtained it ; we called him 
His Excellency already. Six-and-thirty hours ago 
these facts had seemed to chill my heart's blood. I 
bad made one attempt to arrest the progress of 
misfortune, and it had signally failed. 

"X," I had said, "I think I shall return to 
Australia after all." 

His cheeks flushed for a moment, and in his 
eyes I read that he understood how great must be 
the affection which had prompted such a purpose. 
But he had replied that it must not be. ^^ I must 
make my own way in the world, dear Morumbid- 
.gee, as you have done before me ; I have no rela- 
tive, and I cannot have a patron. 1 have recklessly 
cast away a good fortune, and I must win it again 
by the sweat of my brow." 

" But will nothing be lost in the meantime, my 
friend r 

A look of unutterable woe came over his hand- 

VOL. I. M 
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some face. *^ What must be, must be," groaned 
he. " Pray> do not speak of her. She will be at 
her father^s house — close, close to mine — ^but we 
shall not see her. Perhaps, when you are an old 
man, Morumbidgee, I may see you again ; but not 
her. She would have gone with me — ^if I had 
been selfish enough to wish it — across the world. 
But she is delicate as a harebell, and her father 
forbade it ; and I, too, I had strength to say ^ no ^ 
to that." 

After thisr, we had no more talk. 

Yet, as the wintry dawn came into that dim 
railway carriage, and lit up the hard white roads 
and leafless trees, it brought more pleasure to me 
than ever did summer sun. My heart leaped 
within me with delight at its own meditations. 
All night long I had remained sleepless, but 
happier than any dreams could make me. I gazed 
at X, and the poor lad's pale uinrested features did 
not touch me with sorrow ; I had a scheme to light 
them up with smiles. The diplomatist looked even 
still more wretched when we woke him up at the 
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station, and got him into the fusty fly that there 
awaited us. 

^* I hate the country/' exclaimed he, *^ and all 
its dreadful ways. What a time to be awakened 
at 1 What a vehicle to travel in I You will let 
us have breakfast, X, I trust, before you take us 
out to look at the stables. Country people always 
ask if one would like to look at their stables. 
Why should they do that f I never take country 
friends into the mews at the back of Half-Moon 
Street, Why are there so many trees, and such 
few lamp-posts? Is this great red house the 
workhouse! Oh, I beg your pardon, it's the 
Hall." 

When I had refreshed myself with a bath, and 
descended to the breakfast-room, I found Y flatten- 
ing his nose against the window. There was a 
lawn with flower-beds sloping down to a running 
stream, and — ^beyond — a great sweep of undu- 
lating meadow-land, crowned with a fir planta- 
tion; a white farm glimmered in the distance; 
on the village side there were ^ few roof- 

M 2 
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tops coated with snow, peering through elm-trees. 

^^ What desolation !" exclaimed Y, with a shiver. 
" Does X believe that anybody will ever bid for 
this place ?" 

" I have bought it," said I, calmly ; " the title- 
deeds are in that green carpet-bag." 

"Amiable lunatic," returned the diplomatist, 
without evincing the least surprise, " I trust you 
will find the asylum comfortable. In the intervals 
of statesmanship I may come down and play at 
billiards with you — ^for there is a billiard-table, it 
seems, though mouldy. But as for X, as I have 
warned you already, your investment has been 
thrown away. If even the syren in that gabled 
edifice yonder, which I take to be the rectory, 
cannot persuade our friend to abide among civilised 
persons, do you think that you will persuade him, 
who have tried your luck among the savages, and 
returned enriched and uneaten ?" 

" I will do my best, Mr. Diplomatist," replied I. 
<' I have credentials in this matter such as you do 
not dream of." 
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The gable-ended edifice was the rectory, as I 
knew perfectly well; and 1 became acquainted 
with the syren that inhabited it within an hour of 
that conversation with Y. There was another 
syren in the house — and a very pretty one too, 
whose terrestrial name was Lucy — but the one I 
was in search of was easily recognisable. Arabella 
was pale, and black under the eyes^ and their 
beautiful lids were heavy with weeping ; and this 
gave me a good deal of pleasure, because it con* 
vinced me that she really loved my young scape- 
grace. In a very few minutes we became great 
friends. No. 2 was presently admitted to our 
confidence, and although she did not take me by 
both hands, and lay her head, with all its wealth 
of golden hair, upon my shoulder, she was very 
affectionate too. Then papa, who had been sent 
for out of the village, joined this pleasant little 
party, and made himself as agreeable as his more 
limited advantages permitted him to be. 

^^Mr. Charles Martin is in possession of all 
these facts, then, I conclude," observed the old 
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gentleman, after a long conference; "and you 
come here, as is very fitting, as his ambassador." 

** Nothing of the kind, my dear sir," returned 
I, cheerfully; "he does not know one word of 
what I have been telling you ; that is a pleasure to 
come." 

*' Not know, sir 1" exclaimed the reverend gentle- 
man, with undisguised alarm ; and I thought that 
the impulsive Arabella would have fainted right 
away in my unaccustomed arms. But syren No.* 2 
bade her be of good cheer, and be certain that all 
was well, for that this charming old gentleman 
(or some satisfactory words to that effect) would 
never have misled them in a matter so near to all 
their hearts, she felt quite sure. 

"Thank you, my dear," said I; "I should 
rather think he would not. And please to get 
your sister's bonnet and warm wraps, for the 
morning is very cold, and I mean to take her 
along with me to Trevarton Hall." 

^* I do not think," said the clergyman, hesitat- 
ingly, "after what has passed, and without any 
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communication with Mr. Charles Martin, that she 
should go to his house " 

*^ It is 710^ his house," interrupted I; "it is my 
house. I have got the title-deeds in a green 
carpet-bag. I could take the roof oflf the place, 
and burn the oak staircase, if I chose, and I will^ 
too, if there is the slightest opposition to my wishes. 
Give me your arm, my dear girl. You will come 
back again presently on somebody else's." 

So we trudged off to the Hall, and leaving her in 
the library (where my eye caught that abominable 
Life in London in the right-hand comer of that 
top shelf, jujst exactly where it used to be nearly 
half a century ago), I opened the door communis 
eating therefrom to the smoking-room, where I 
found X alone, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
looking deadly pale and miserable, as if it was the 
first he had ever smoked* 

" What is the matter!" inquired L 

"There is more than one thing the matter, 
friend," returned he gloomily; ^^ one of the least, 
however, is this thought, that a property which 
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has been confided to me in the belief that I would 
do my duty by it, is now in the market, liable to 
be bought by the first Jew money-lender who 
takes a fancy to it. It was left me by my aunt's 
husband, and the very fact of there having been 
no blood-relationship between us renders him, in 
his generosity, nearer to me than any uncle. He 
was a very, very proud man (not a soft-hearted 
one like you, Morumbidgee), and I feel a great 
self-reproach in having brought this fate upon the 
place he took such pride in. Think of a gentle- 
man of the Hebrew persuasion. 

With one of those noses 
Peculiar to people called Levi and Moses, 

reigning in the stead of the Trevors of Trevarton." 
" It is no use thinking of that, my dear fellow, for 

I have bought the place myself," said I ; *^ there's 

a green carpet-bag in the breakfast-room" 

"And did you do this merely to give me 

pleasure?" interrupted X, taking my hand in 

his. 
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" No, my dear lad, I did it to give myself plea- 
sure. I went to Bedford Row for the title-deeds, 
with this idea: ^Now I will buy this country- 
place of his, and then ask him to remain in it as 
my guest — for life; and he shall bring his wife 
there if he likes ; and when I die, it shall be for 
him and his children." 

X sank down in a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. He could not speak one word, so I 
went on : " My money was of no use to me what- 
ever, since it could not preserve to me my friends. 
Now, this place, thought I, will be a double in- 
vestment. I shall purchase a property, and I 
shall not lose the companionship of one who has 
got to be even as my own son. This was surely a 
capital plan." 

*^ It can never, never be," groaned X ; "do not 
tempt me, my dear kind friend ; I cannot accept 
fortune at the hand of a stranger — do not mis- 
understand me — ^I mean from one upon whom 1 
have not the slightest claim, Morumbidgee." 

**But that's not my name at all, X." 
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" Then from Mr. John Stokes." 

^^I have nothing to do with that gentleman 
either," said I; "my real name is Trevor, and 
this is the house wherein I was born, and which 
I should have inherited, if Brother Thomas had 
not left it to his wife's nephew, who turned out to 
be a scapegrace. I did not know this till I got to 
Bedford Eow; but you may imagine how pleased 
I was to call Trevarton once more my home, and 
still more, to find myself your uncle. Of course, 
I shall not permit my heir to go to Australia. 
Now, don't you utter a syllable ; you are not in a 
fit condition for argument. I think a little change 
of air will do you good ; this room is rather close; 
there's somebody in the library that wants to speak 
to you upon very particular business.'* 

I pushed him into that apartment, and closed 
the door between us, because I thought the young 
people might have something of a private natm'e to 
transact. They were scarcely a minute alone toge- 
ther, however, but came back in upon me before I 
had well lighted a cigar. The syren was wonderfully 
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improved in complexion, and it is my impression 
did not in the least require to be supported round 
the waist by X, who had officiously placed his 
arm there. She broke away from him, and threw 
herself upon my neck (for the second time that 
day), and kissed me (for the first time, and it was 
very pleasant), and called upon all the gods to 
bless me for my goodness, as though I had been 
Mr. Peabody himself. 

It was a very striking little tableau, and a 
good deal astonished Y, who had come through a 
second door, which was one of those noiseless 
cloth ones, adapted for keeping tobacco-smoke out 
of the house* " Upon my word, Morumbidgee," 
cried he, ^' you are worse than that baker whom 
we met on the MonumenL" 

" Don't you be disturbed, my dear Arabella," 
cried I — for she had jumped away from me, on his 
sudden appearance, as though I had been stinging 
nettles — ^^ this is only a diplomatist, a thing that 
nobody cares for now a days. The use of language 
to gentlemen of his profession is to conceal their 
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thooghto ; I have not the least idea of what he 
meam by the baker." 

^My dear Y,'' exclaimed X, "thisisMr.TreTor 
of Trevartoiiy whom I once heard my annt speak 
of as having disgraced his family by taking to 
some useful pursuit in a part of the world where 
there was no Society. He affirms that he is my 
near relatirey and one shouldn't look a gift horse 
— I mean one shouldn't look for a gift-unde in 
the Tables of Affinity. He insists upon my be- 
coming his heir." 

^* Very good," said Y ; " capital." 

^ And marrying this young lady." 

" Very pretty," said Y — " very pretty. Has he 
any commands of the same nature to lay upon 
me ? My dear Morumbidgee, I have always been 
attracted towards you in a very unaccountable 
manner. Do you not think there must be some 
consanguinity between us 1" 

"I am certain," said I frankly, "that there is at 
least some very warm regard. There is plenty of 
room at Trevarton, remember, for all that were in 
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Half-Moon Street, and a good many more besides. 
Please to consider this your country-house, as long 
as you please, and whenever the exigenci^ of 

c 

your profession will admit of your being in 
England." 

"Whenever continental Europe is sufficiently 
tranquil to permit of the suspension of my per- 
sonal supervision of her movements," replied Y 
with the gravest prolixity, " I will either be here 
or at the house you mean to have in London — 
which I shall prefer. However, as I am here 
now, and the political horizon is tolerably clear, I 
think I will stay a good long time." 

And he did stay a good long time ; long enough 
not only to see X married and settled, but to 
form an attachment with syren No. 2, who is only 
less charming than my dear little niece Arabella. 
Negotiations have already been entered into by 
the high contracting parties, and it is more than 
probable that when His Excellency Angus Lay- 
ton does leave for the court to which he is ac- 
credited, it will be as a Benedict. Charles Martin 
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is as lively as ever^ but steadier and stronger also 
— as XXy in fact, is to X single. 

As for me, I have come home from the Colonies 
indeed ; and I think there is no place like home, 
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CHAPTER L 

THE STEPS OUB HOME CORRESPONDENT TOOK TO 
SEE THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 

TTAVING received my credentials from the pro- 
"■■-*- prietors of a certain Jounml^ as Home Cor- 
respondent, with particular instructions as to the 
public reception of her Boyal Highness the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, I set myself to consider, 
as soon as the flutter of self-congratulation had 
somewhat subsided^ how this first great task should 
be most fitly executed. I put aside the idea, sug- 
gested to me by an acquaintance connected with 
the newspaper press, of evolving a royal procession 
from the depths of my moral consciousness, and 
made up my mind to see it — either with the naked 
eye, or through the medium of those " Binocular 
Field-glasses, worn round the neck" (I) without 
VOL. I. N 
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which, their inyentor informed me, per advertise- 
ment, that the procession could not be seen. But 
ID what prominent position (being thus decorated) 
should I place myself, so that not only might I see 
the coming princess, bnt that the gratification might 
(in some degree) be reciprocal? This was the 
great question. 

Money, of course, being no object, should I take 
an unfurnished house in the city, entirely to my- 
self, at a rent, for the afternoon, which it probably 
never before fetched per annum f I ran my eye 
down the columns of the Supplement of the 
'fimesj and perceived therein no less than seven 
such opportunities only waiting my acceptance and 
cheques for from some thirty to two hundred pounds* 
" The best position in all London " was offered me 
in fifty places ; near Fishmongers' Hall, upon the 
Monument, " just out of Cheapside," on Ludgate 
Hill, at Temple Bar, "at the corner of Bleak 
Street " (wherever that is), in Pimlico, at Pad- 
dington, and at Windsor. "Covered seats, ob- 
taining a long and uninterrupted view," were to 
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be obtained everywhere, even at the most un- 
expected places, such as Western Boad, Brighton, 
and High St., Tunbridge Wells. Nothing par- 
ticular could be said upon the advantages possessed 
by the last two localities, for even the Binoculars 
only professed to command an area of ten miles ; 
but advertisers who had seats in the City delicately 
hinted that if you remained in the West End, you 
might just as well go to bed ; while advertisers in 
the West End retorted that you might go to the 
City, indeed, between the hours of four and seven 
A.M., but would never return alive on the same 
evening, 

^ By the way, we must observe," remarked Lud- 
gate Hill, "that as the Princess Alexandra will 
not reach Bricklayers'. Arms Station till about 
three o'clock in the jrfternoon, the procession can- 
not reach the West End till dusk." The borough 
snggesticd that " a good daylight view " was pre- 
ferable. In vain did Farringdon Street— rmade 
(somehow) " doubly desirable, in consequence of 
the recent amicable arrangements between the 

n2 
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government and the ciyic authorities" — ^pro£Fer 
words of peace. Fleet Street sternly remarked : 
^The Civic Procession leaves at Temple Bar," in 
an Emersonian sentence, all to itself — ^jost as 
though the entire nation were panting once more 
to behold that sword-bearer sitting sideways, and 
preventing the Lord Mayor from looking out of 
window. 

Upon the other hand, the attempts on the part 
of the Strand to make capital out of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, as an attractive spectacle, were equally 
strenuous ; while an enthusiast, with half a window 
to let in a second floor in Pall Mall, endeavoured 
to excite some public curiosity regarding the mem- 
bers for Westminster. 

I was embarrassed by the multitude of favour- 
able opportunities. Should I take twenty-five 
pounds of window in St. James's Street, with "the 
use of a bagatelle-table I" Or the two rooms in 
the Edgeware Boad (one of which was a back 
apartment, looking into a mews), at fifteen gui- 
neas, " with fires and attendance ?" Or the suite 
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of apartments "opposite the Marble Arch" for 
twenty guineas, from which sum, " if two ladies of 
position, whose cards would be given, were per- 
mitted to share a window, four guineas would be 
struck off T" the addition of these eligible females 
struck me as very desirable ; so much so, indeed, 
that I wonder four guineas more^ instead of less, 
were not demanded as the price of their atten- 
dance. It was surely an excellent opportunity for 
wealthy but unaristocratic persons to obtain an 
introduction to society. If, on the other hand, 
the ladies were proud and haughty, one could 
obstruct their view, or even insist upon pulling the 
blinds down, which we should have a perfect right 
to do. 

Should I take a room "exclusively for a family," 
but "capable of accommodating five-and-twenty per- 
sons," which is certainly a pretty large domestic 
circle ; or should I hire those " thousand seats in 
one lot, in six rows, one above another," and either 
occupy that entire space myself, or invite a few 
personal friends to share it? Or should I pur- 
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chase ^^ timber, die square, planks, deals, &c., on 
very low terms," at that " old-established timber* 
yard'' in Southwark, and set up a scaffolding of 
my own, on that ^' eligible piece of waste land near 
the Bricklayers' Arms I" If so, what should I do 
with the die square f 

Those justly famous *' large and comfortable 
wvlowH " to be hired at Charing Cross, I gave up 
with a sigh, for the duties of a Home Corres*- 
pondent would be inconsistent, I was well aware, 
with such social temptations. Nor was the above 
the only misprint in the advertisements of the pro- 
cession, unless the drawing-room balcony in Con- 
naught Terrace were really " capable of accommo- 
dating twenty thousand volunteers," and afforded 
** an excellent view of upwards of forty persons " 
All these things were to be got for money ; but 
what if I could go to my bootmaker^s, or my 
tailor's, or my tooth-extractor's, upon the line of 
route, and simply request a seat upon the ground 
of being an excellent customer ? Alas 1 my boot- 
maker, my tailor, my toothdrawer, had each put 
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forth his advertisement that he ^' had now placed 
all his windows at the service of his patrons, and 
could positively accommodate no others." He was 
obliged, with regret, to publish this statement, 
" in order to prevent disappointment." I wonder 
whether the patrons were admitted under a guinea 
a head! I wonder whether my bootmaker, for 
instance, had an eye (while the other winked) 
solely directed to puffing his own wares ! 

>Beside these establishments, the only place 
which was absolutely closed .to me was one in 
"the escort of the ladies of Great Britain," from 
which I was unfortunately precluded by my sex 
male. But J wonder who made "the Loyal Sug- 
gestion, that the lady-equestrians of England 
should form an escort to Her Koyal Highness the 
Princess through the streets of London, for which 
the fashionable tailor .was "prepared to furnish an 
equestrian uniform on the auspicious occasion I" 
Until I beheld his advertisement, I: had positively 
never heard of such a proposal having been made 
at all. 
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The advertisement which would have obtained 
my choicei in my private capacity, would un- 
doubtedly have been that since celebrated one 
emanating from the churchwardens of St. Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields, offering the use of a church 
and the benefit of clergy, with ^^ a series of pieces 
on the organ/' as weU as a covered seat in the 
churchyard adjacent, to behold our future queen. 
But a Home Correspondent must restrain his 
devotional impulses, lest he gets locked up, for ex- 
ample, for two whole hours, contrary to his will, 
and forbidden to open his mouth, while the subse- 
quent scramble, when the order of release at last 
arrives, resembles the contents of the Ark endea- 
vouring to escape, as one bear, through a small 
square aperture. I was still hankering, however, 
after a seat in St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, when 
Sergeant, of another Temple, a coUege-f riend of 
mine, of an eminently practical turn of mind, 
wrote to ask me to lunch with him on the 
7th, and after that, to witness the all-engrossing 
spectacle. He lodged in a street off Piccadilly, 
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which we will call Charges Street (though his in- 
vitation was, of course, a friendly one, not to be 
paid for), and his windows, as I understood, would 
command an excellent side-view. The attraction, 
however, set forth in his note, was a private 
billiard-table, upon which himself and friends 
were to play pool, until the time arrived for sight- 
seeing. 

'^You remember," said his postscript, ^^ those 
billiard-rooms in the Strand, which we hired on 
the day of the last great public procession, and 
got our amusement and our spectacle in one ; the 
proprietors have acquired wisdom since that time, 
and are charging five-and-thirty guineas for the 
windows alone." 

That postscript reminding me, as it did, of a very 
pleasant far-back day, decided me upon closing 
with my friend's offer, and giving up, though re- 
gretfully, the series of pieces on the organ. There 
had also been not one syllable breathed by the 
churchwardens of St. Martin in respect to 
luncheon, and my system requires luncheon 
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almost, or quite, as much as my soul thirsts after 
impressive harmony. 

On the morning of the 7th I started from Port- 
man Square (in one of the very best houses of 
which locality I reside), with a wedding-favour 
on my breast, advertised by the vendor as " hand- 
some, yet chaste," and which was composed of 
about half-a-dozen artificial flowers, ^^ to each of 
which (he said;) was imparted the delicious per- 
fume allotted to it by nature." I had a slight 
cold in my head, however, and to that circum- 
Btance I may no doubt attribute the fact that I 
could distinguish none of those odours. The pool 
in Charges Street was not to begin till twelve 
o'clock (though had an earlier hour been appoint- 
ed, my duties as Home Correspondent would have 
prevented my attendance), and in the meantime, 
there was much opportunity for observation. I 
had intended, in the first instance, to turn east- 
ward, but was driven in the precisely opposite 
direction by an entire regiment of Volunteers, 
assisted by its mounted staff. This formidable 
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body, bound for the Park, were marching south*^ 
ward down Baker Street, with their colonel at 
their head, on horseback ; and his unaccustomed 
steed was so dismayed— either by the number of 
spectators congregated in the square, or by a 
Oertnan band, with Danish colours, which was 
playing Haste to the Wedding^ in opposition to the 
Ncmc^ Dawson of the regimental performers— 
that it fled down Berkeley Street, despite all the 
efforts of its rider, and the application of a steel 
scabbard* The obedient troops followed their 
leader, and thereupon ensued a scene unparalleled 
in the annals of military experience. The popu* 
lace, who knew he was going wrong^ threw them- 
^ves between the colonel and his men, and by 
ejaculations, gestures, and waving of cotton 
umbrellas, compelled them to pause in their mis- 
directed course. "Back, back!" "The ParkT' 
"Where are you a-shovin' to?" "Never mind 
'7m ; Ee's run away with, jB is !" — ^were a few of 
the emphatic sentences which were addressed, with 
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appropriate action, to the 92nd Boyal Diddlesex. 
Their eloquence prevailed; the course of the 
Volunteers was violently changed, as also that of 
the Home Correspondent, who, amid a tide of 
persons of very various callings (including the 
Portman Square crossing-sweeper, who tossed his 
broom in passionate appeals to gods and men and 
volunteers, in vain), was hurried westward, and 
only suffered to enjoy the full use of his own legs 
upon reaching the Edgeware Boad. 

Finding myself deposited in that thoroughfare 
by such exceptional and unprecedented means, I 
deemed it only proper to explore the neighbour- 
hood, and not fight against Fate by endeavouring 
to retrace my steps. Sombre as the streets here- 
abouts usually are, they were now gay with ex- 
temporised decoration— inexpensive splendour. 
Banners (of calico) were flying, joy (hand) bells 
pealing, organs (with a monkey on them) dis- 
coursing soul-thrilling music. Upon all faces, 
too, sat a genuine good feeling, a Welcome not to 
be purchased by certain monarchs still upon their 
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thrones at the price of half their kingdoms. I 
have never seen so many smiling lips, or so few 
frowns, on any London morning. I knew not 
where the omnibasfuls (if I may be allowed to 
introduce that graceful word into the English 
language) of crusty, stupid, egotistic people, who 
are to be seen daily hurrying citywards, had hid 
themselves upon the 7th of March at 9 a.m. ; but 
they were certainly absent from the streets, and 
their places occupied by quite a different company. 
All tongues were talking about Her — God bless 
her ! Where was she now ? they wondered, and 
when would her sweet face shine upon them theref 
It was all Wonder, for nobody knew anything for 
certain, except the platform proprietors, some of 
whom appeared to be in receipt of momentary 
telegraphs regarding her royal movements. "Come 
early;" "Take your seats, ladies and gents;" 
"She'll be here at two;" "She'll be here at 
twelve;" "She'll be here before you're com- 
fortably seated, now ;" " Gome early, please come 
early, do I" The bells clashing from the Pad- 
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dington steeples echoed, "Please come early, 
please come early, do !" 

And the public did come early. It came at nine, 
and it had come at eight, and at seven, and at six. 
It had come overnight, as I honestly believe, and 
slept in its numbered seats under the waterproof 
coverings. It had come with books in its hand to 
b^uile the time, and with sandwiches in its pocket 
to repair the destruction of tissue, and with brandy- 
flasks to keep up its spirits at their unprecedented 
pitdi. It had come at two guineas a head, and it 
had come at sixpence (on a plank gallantly sus- 
tained by two washing-tubs up to the very mo- 
ment of the arrival of the procession, when it sud- 
denly broke down), and it was going to have its 
money's worth out, and it wasn't going away. 
Talk of patience on a monument — there was a 
whole cage-full of people on the Monument of 
London that festal morning who smiled at every 
grief that passed, and at some that did not pass, 
but remained behind, such as lumbago, and before, 
such as cold in the head, for days and weeks to 
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come. Patience ! let no man prate of that fictitious 
personage to me, who saw her very embodiment, 
fat and fiery-faced, and forty, sitting with all the 
persistence of a domestic fowl, in Oxford and 
Cambridge Terrace, next to its triumphal arch, 
and ever and anon tapping the same with the 
handle of her gingham umbrella, from mom to 
dewy eve. I saw her at nine A.M., and 1 saw her 
at six P.M. still tapping, like a woodpecker, as 
though to ascertain whether that elegant artificial 
structure could possibly be wood, and not the pure 
white marble that it seemed. 

Individual instances of this virtue are often 
ludicrous, but the aggr^ate Patience of a great 
People is a spectacle sublime. The footways of a 
city clothed with eager faces ; the voices hushed, 
but the eyes speaking ; its balconies overflowing ; 
its roofs alive with watching, waiting thousands — 
this is a stirring sight, my friends, to all of us who 
are not philosophers or fools. If, just at the mo- 
ment when the long procession has passed before 
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you, saye that one last carriage, at whose approach 
all heads-are bared in a second, and the air is thick 
with cheers — ^when the sonnd of a mighty people's 
acclaim bursts suddenly forth, I say, if there is a 
lump in your throat which forbids you to join in 
the same, and a tear in your eyes, when you do find 
voice to join, you need not be ashamed. Very many 
honourable men will experience those same emo- 
tions, although they will probably conceal the fact 
if you ask them the question. We may ignore the 
awful Sympathy that exists between every one of 
us and his fellows, but, thank God, we cannot pre- 
vent it. 

His pocket-handkerchief having been abstracted 
whHe he was setting down the above reflections in 
the rough, the Home Correspondent wiped his 
eyes with the sleeve of his coat, and turned his 
steps towards Pall Mall. The decorations on the 
road hither were more expensive (but not more 
prodigal), and the crowds better dressed, with the 
exception of the police, who, here as there, clothed 
in their little brief authority, stretched it to its 
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utmost limits. They made many an angel weep, 
who, flounced and furbelowed, wished to penetrate 
as usual, in the precise direction which she was 
forbidden to pursue, with their stem " You can't 
pass here, ma'am ; all carriages is to keep to the 
left." The steps of the Guard's Monument in 
Waterloo Place were crowded with living figures, 
not less steadfast than those upon its summit ; they 
had taken up that position before eight — the hour 
at which the Lords of the Admiralty were embark- 
ing at Woolwich to meet the princess at Gravesend 
— and stood there with eyes fixed steadfastly to east- 
ward, lest they should lose the first signal of Her 
coming. The Marionettes (in bridal white, in honour 
of theoccasion),^who had pitched their theatre in that 
open space devoted to such frivolities, immediately 
beneath the cold shade of the Athmceymj could 
scarce provoke a smile from them. Not so, how- 
ever, with the people who had not yet obtained a 
vantage ground, but who journeyed on in search 
of one, or waited near the eligible positions in case 
a vacancy should arise through hunger or disease. 

VOLV I. 
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^' I shall f ainty" observed one stoat spectator to his 
friend, " if this crush goes on." 

"I wish you would, and then I shall get a step," 
replied a lively neighbour; whereat there was a 
roar of laughter. 

Encouraged by this applause, the friend himself 
remarked : 

^' If you faint, Jack, I shall double you up, and 
stand upon you ; or let you out at half-a-crown a 
foot as a bench — ^and a good deal of money I should 
clear from a man of your inches," 

Considering what people did pay for as stand- 
ing ground — ^the tables, the chairs, the rickety 
three-legged stools (but tall, and therefore at a 
premium) — ^there was really nothing to surprise 
one in such a stroke of business. In the plate- 
glass windows of the shops were exposed such 
wares as reminded one of an eastern slave-market. 
The ordinary goods had been removed, and their 
places occupied by gorgeous females in tiers (and 
smiles), each numbered from 1 to 70, or even 
higher : this indicated neither their age nor their 
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price, of course, bat only their position in the 
shop-front ; but the passers-by would have it other- 
wise, and held a mock-auction over their charms, 
wherewith, though I protest I did not bid, I could 
not help being vastly amused. The helplessness 
of the ^4ots" in question should have aroused my 
pity, I know ; but their indignation, particularly 
when a doubt was expressed as to whether their 
age was not higher than their number, would have 
drawn smQes irom Draco. 

Who built the forms — the wooden forms, I 
mean — ^for all these females? Who framed the 
scaffoldings f Who fronted every street with wood 
in sixty hours t Who, think you, were those men 
in paper -caps who worked outside every house, by 
day and night, from Bricklayers' Arms to Pad- 
dington ? There are not forty thousand carpenters 
in London, I suppose, nor anything like it. Who 
therefore were those men, labouring at a guinea an 
hour, with as much beer as they could drink? 
Some of them were unskilled mechanics — savans 

02 
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with a tarn for planing ; others wei« literary men. 
I recognised several brethren of the pen myself, 
sitting on the wrong side of window-sills^ and 
'^cutting out chips," not with the scissors, bat 
the chisel. The entertainments that have since 
been given in their chambers have been of a mach 
more lazarioas character than before. Not a few 
Irish members of parliament took the opportanity 
of re-embracing the profession of their youth, and 
with a short dudheen in their mouth, tripped up 
their ladder to the second floors as though it were 
to Place and Pension. One or two honest Scotch 
^members, too, deploring the universal extravagance, 
yet (it is said) managed to turn it into a deserving 
channel by getting their materials from home, by 
sea (hammers and nails being at a fabulous pre- 
mium), and doing a fair day's work for a very 
f idr da/s wage. Certain young barristers of my 
acquaintance have become quite solvent since these 
royal festivities, having applied their really good 
natural abilities to gas-piping. They had never 
had any opportunity of illuminating the Courts 
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of Chancery, and they were panting to do it, but 
the Vice-chancellor said : 

*' No ; if a strong light was thrown therej the 
place would be ruined." 

But these are grave questions of supply and 
demand with which I have nothing to do. Let me 
make my way, slowly but surely, not by force, but 
with that winning manner, which is the character- 
istic of this Home Correspondent, into Charges 
Street and luncheon. It distressed me to observe 
that my practical friend Sergeant lived at the 
northern extremity of this fashionable spot, whence 
the view of the procession must necessarily be ex- 
tremely limited ; but he assured me that he had 
taken steps for our beholding it when the time ar- 
rived. In the meanwhile, each guest that joined 
us had something new to tell of the preparations 
or the multitude. One had come from the City, 
where he had seen a brass band saved from de- 
struction by the chivalry of some ladies in a 
balcony, who had made a rope of their laced hand- 
kerchiefs, and drawn up bugle and trombone out 
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of the crash ; he told of the anguish of the pro- 
prietor of the big dram (which the mob wanted to 
stand upon), and how the same saving hands had 
made a sort of fire-escape of shawls, and haaled ap 
the monstrous thing amid the cheers of the fickle 
multitude ; and how, after a little, mothers with 
infants began to importune these Sisters of Charity 
to take their babes into safe keeping, so that when 
he left, the house had already become an Emporium 
for all things perishable. 

The luncheon was excellent, and the pool not 
less profitable than usual to the Home Correspon- 
dent, but a sense of delay in the performance of 
his duties embittered even these delights. At last, 
at half-past thre6 o'clock, when the party had dis- 
persed to their clubs and their balconies in divers 
places, and I was left alone with my practical 
friend (who was calmly smoking a cigar, as though 
the Princess was not to pass till to-morrow), I 
could bear the inaction no longer. 

^^ Come, Sergeant," said I for the second time, 
^^ what steps are we going to take to see this Eoyal 
Procession t " 
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'^ We are going to take the steps by which our 
Mary reaches the cliandelierj^ returned he ; " they 
are eight feet high, and if they will only bear us, 
we shall see as well as the best of them. With 
these words he led the way to the pantry, where 
the article in question was reclining against an 
upper shelf. It was certainly tall — too tall for 
stability, I thought — and it had that peculiar weight 
which is called top-heaviness. But it was too late 
then to take any other steps. My practical friend 
seized hold of the lighter end, and I of the heavier, 
and we sallied out into Charges street, like a couple 
of splendidly attired acrobats, about to give an 
open-air entertainment. 

" A penny more, and up goes the donkey," cried 
the crowd, as with one voice ; but the impassive 
Sergeant (who is slightly bald, and solid as to 
frame and feature) never moved a muscle, either 
in acknowledgment or dissent, save just so much 
as was required to keep his glass in his eye. 

"A glorious sight!" observed he — as though 
x][uite unencumbered with any impediment, and at 
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liberty to enjoy the Beautiful, spelled with its 
biggest B — ^^ what a sea of faces, what a mass of 
colour ! How strange it seems, while flags are 
flying everywhere, even from the Victoria Tower, 
to see Buckingham Palace without its standard." 

" Now, then," remarked a policeman, walking 
up to us in that stealthy manner which always 
means mischief to the civilian ; " you mustn't let 
out them steps." 

" Gracious Goodness !" cried the Home Corre- 
spondent, jealous for his social position, " we had 
not the remotest idea of doing such a thing, my 
good man." 

"I am sorry to say, gentlemen," replied the 
ofiicial in a gentler key, '' that my orders is against 
having them even put up." 

'* Very good," remarked Sergeant, laying them 
down in the gutter ; " we were onlj coming out 
with them to clean some windows in Piccadilly. 
If you can get these people away, we'll set about 
the job at once ; if not, we may stop where we are, 
I suppose." 
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The crowd applauded, the policeman smiled, and 
we were left for a time the masters of the situation. 
A perambulator, with two juvenile insides, who 
had been brought by their considerate nurse to see 
the procession (to which she had turned their 
backs, however, while she carried on a whispered 
conversation with a footman in canary), was the 
only other obstacle beside our steps which was 
permitted in the street, within fifty yards of the 
line of route. We were congratulating ourselves 
on this monopoly, when down came the policeman 
again, like a Yankee frigate, who, having once 
overhauled a little Britisher, and examined her 
papers, still hankers after an informality, and bids 
her bring-to again. 

^' Look here, gents ; you mustn't stay here with 
them 'ere steps ; you mustn't indeed. There's a 
lady here, at the comer-house, who says you must 
move on. I've just put her carriage back half a 
mile, according to orders, as a hobstruction, and 
what she says is this, says she : ' I pays rent and 
taxes, and yet my coachman mayn't sit at my 
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door; then why is that there perambulator and 
them steps allowed t Move 'em away, policeman; 
take 'em to the Green Yard' — ^which is very 
ridicklus of her, of coarse ; but what am I to do ?" 

" Take the perambulator to the Green Yard," 
said Sergeant, '^and then come back for the 
steps." 

The policeman was a well-meaning man enough, 
and understood his duty. Instead, therefore, of 
prolonging the discussion, he darted after a ragged 
man with a bench, who was intruding himself into 
our neighbourhood, with the sordid intention of 
making a little money. Almost at the same mo- 
ment a general irruption of persons in a similar pro- 
fession took place ; they sprang up without warn- 
ing from the earth, as it seemed, armed with the 
implements of their dreadful trade. Their leader 
and fore-runner was sacrificed to justice^ and his 
bench confiscated and shattered, but the arm of the 
Law was powerless with his legion of followers. 
In half a minute, their rickety forms and tables 
were covered with spectators at 28. a head, whose 
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vested interests were not to be disturbed with im- 
punity. One energetic lady, a little disguised in 
liquor, set down a rush-bottomed chair immediately 
beside us, and disposed of the loan of it to two 
stout gentlemen at half-a-crown a piece. Both 
springing up at once to enjoy this post of vantage, 
their combined weight and momentum proved 
too much for the material that should have 
sustained them, and through the rushes they both 
broke, and stuck in the framework. If it had not 
been for the look of the thing, they might now 
just as well have been standing on their own feet 
for they were no higher ; while their involuntary 
confinement gave opportunity for an exaction to the 
proprietress of the misused furniture, who assessed 
the damages (and got them) at five shillings. 
These chairs and tables had doubtless done duty at 
the mouth of many another street that day, and 
the appearance of their owners proved, as now, the 
sure precursor of the Procession. But a few 
ipinutes more, and the cuirasses of the Life 
Guards were flashing by us, and then ^^ the hushed 
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amaze of hand and eye" was succeeded by one long 
rapturous cheer. It never sank, it never failed 
while that fair young face could be seen, so eager 
to please, so anxious, as it seemed, to let every 
heart be aware that she was conscious of its loyal 
homage. 

May I add, that for one fleeting instant — ^but 
which will endure in my glad memory for evei>— r 
that right royal glance lit, wonder-struck, upon 
Sergeant and myself on our strange eminence. 
She smiled — ah ! let me think it was for me alone 
— ^as only she can smile, upon this Home Corres- 
pondent and his enthusiasm ; she approved — I am 
confident that sweet Princess approved— of us, 
and of the Steps we took to see her pageant 
pass. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE LONDON FEAST OF LAJ^TERNS. 

TTVEATH, who has hitherto enjoyed the doubtful 
-■^ reputation of being the Greatest Leveller of 
social ranks, has succumbed since the night of 
March 10th, and surrendered that distinction to 
another. A Royal Marriage, with Illuminations to 
follow, is now allowed to be even a greater demo- 
crat than he. For after even deaths a lady of po- 
sition does not ride in a van ; she is not set up on 
the knife-board of a penny 'bus, and borne through 
the metropolis at a foot's pace, as for public exhibi- 
tion, gorgeously lit up by gas stars. Gentlemen of 
fashion, when deceased, are not compelled to sup in 
the open air, in front of what were once their 
Clubs, and in the company of costermongers ; and 
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when they employ a hearse^ they ride insidey and 
not upon the roof-top, clinging to the plumes. 
Yet these indignities, and worse, were endured on 
the night in question, by a class of society which 
could afford to pay ten guineas for the temporary 
use of each of the vehicles in question. Nor was 
the thing to be done cheaper. Your Home Corres- 
pondent looked at it every way, my public, from a 
commendable wish to spare his employers, but it 
could not be done. 

I do not agree with that medical gentleman, 
who in the Times newspaper proclaimed his convic- 
tion that all the poor sufferers in that Mansion House 
milSe had ^^a predisposition" for being suffocated in 
crowds; but I do think, that when a gentleman 
under five feet eight undertakes to make his way 
from the Marble Arch to London Bridge and back, 
through more than a million of taller people than 
himself, he essays a perilous thing. Of course 
there was some danger to be incurred even upon 
wheels, but the word Fear is unknown to this 
Home Correspondent when Duty beckons him on. 
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When I visited Mr. Axle's yard, and beheld there 
sixty 'Busses engaged for that evening at ten pounds 
apiece, as 1 never had so strong a desire to be an 
omnibus Proprietor, so I never entertained so 
small an inclination to be a Driver thereof, lleh 
Mr, Axle's sajdng, " I would think about it," but 
in reality debating in my mind the propriety of 
catching a sore throat, and deputing my task of 
chronicler to somebody else. Upon my return to 
my own house, however, I found no less than three 
invitations awaiting me, two of which were so cha- 
racteristic that I transcribe them. 

" My deab Edwabd, 

" Your grandpapa and myself have de- 
termined to witness the rejoicings to-night in 
honour of your future King and Queen — ^f or they 
are not likely to be ours, I hope, considering the 
time of life we have come to. We shall take care 
to be in good time, so as to be home early, and 
therefore mean to start punctually at half -fast five 
from Old World Square. We have asked John 
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and his wife (but he goes on the box) and their 
two boys; and Kitty Oarraway, who never sees 
anything, poor little thing, is also coming ; but she 
does not wear crinoline, you know, good, sensible 
creature that she is, and there will be ample room 
for you in the carriage. 

" Your affectionate grandmother, 

" Mabgabet Maitland," 

If ^^ steadiness " could have insured safety on 
such an occasion, I would have intrusted myself 
to old James, my grandmother^s coachman, rather 
than to any Jehu in London ; but I was not going 
to make a seventh in a barouche, nor to start din- 
nerless in the middle of the day to see unlit fire- 
works, and I therefore declined the kind invitation 
of my aged relative, with respectful expressions of 
regret. The second letter was of a rather different 
class. 

^^ Deab Ned, 

" After the success of the ^ steps ' on Satur- 
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day, we must have no bathos for Tuesday night. 
Walking will be disagreeable, except on stilts, and 
driving in any ordinary vehicle is out of the ques- 
tion — it will be merely standing still on wheels. 
But I have hit on a capital plan : / have engaged 
a fire-^nginej and firemen's costume for eight. 
Everybody will make way for us, if we do but 
hollo ^ Fire I fire !' and point up in the sky. The 
hose will be filled with bitter beer. Just write a 
line to say ^ done.' We shall start from Charges 
Street at ten precisely. 

" Yours ever, 

" Dick Sergeant." 

" P./S. — ^I have got a helmet that will fit you to 
a T, and will, I hope, be becoming ; as for myself, 
they say I look in mine like an ancient Boman." 

It is almost needless to say that the Home Cor- 
respondent not only rejected this discreditable 
proposal, but also composed a suitable admonition 
to Mr. Richard Sergeant, under two heads, the 
one relating to the general impropriety of the sug- 

VOL. I. P 
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gestion in question, the other to the great mistake 
Mr. B. S« had committed with respect to the cha- 
racter of the person to whom he had yentored to 
make such a proposition. 

The third invitation was enclosed in a pink 

envelope, which bore the Pim ^ I mean the. 

Belgravian post-mark. This Home Correspondent 
is fully aware of the duty he owes to the public, 
but the contents of that letter must he withheld 
from its anxious Eye. Suffice it to say, that the. 
correspondent was a certain matron, much beloved 
by the H. C, and that she had written to say that 
she had secured an omnidus on the 10th for her 
family, and if I liked to accompany the same to 
view the Illuminations, I should be welcome. 

This offer was embraced with rapture. I could 
not, however^ accept the invitation to dine which 
accompanied it (for the lady in question was not 
one of those scourges of society who ask one '^ to 
come in the evening "), but occupied instead the 
hours from six till half -past eight p.m. in explor- 
ing the wet and shining metropolis. 
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District W did not much patronise Mr. Def ries, 
but waa gorgeous in cheap transparencies. The 
Prince and Princess smiled from the first floors of 
half Paddington, and I regret to add that in more 
than one case they squinted* Business and loyalty 
were combined as much as was consistent with the 
principles of high art, and even more so^ Here 
the royal pair were seen over a baker's shop in the 
enjoyment of a French roll, with the legend: 
^ Long may they live, and they can't live without 
it/ encircling the festal scene ; and here they were 
represented at a pastry-cook's, in ecstasies ov^- a 
most unwholesome looking patty, with * May they 
be happy afterwards' inscribed above them-a 
touching instance of loyal and loving Faith^ con- 
tending with the greatest improbability. In one 
instance, an excited crowd demanded that their 
Princess should not be represented (larger than 
life) upon her knees in the act of cleaning a grate ; 
and the proprietor of the transparency in question 
had to explain that the picture did not represent, 
the Princess at all, but was always there, as an 

p2 
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advertisement of his patent grate-powder, and that 
he had only lit it np in hononr of the occasion. On 
the other hand, a magnificent Queen of Hearts 
was londlj cheered, although no particular loyal 
compliment had been intended by the card-maker 
over whose establishment it stood. A very ordi- 
nary gentleman in a " corazza shirt " and " Syden- 
hams" was also hailed with enthusiasm, as the 
counterfeit presentment of the Prince of Wales 
donning his wedding-garments. 

The mystic art of spelling seemed to have been 
temporarily lost in the universal ebullition of 
loyalty; and in those ambitious instances where 
the ancient classical languages were employed, the 
mistakes looked awful in their pyrotechnic promi- 
nence. The gentlemen of university education, 
with characteristic apathy, had evidently omitted 
to take advantage of one of the few opportunities 
which has ever been afforded them of turning 
their training to account. As for the modem con- 
tinental tongues, they were rendered differently in 
different parts of the town, although I was quite 
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unable to detect the law of their variation. What 
was Wilkommen in Piccadilly was Vittcommen in 
Oxford and Cambridge Terrace, and in Chapel 
Street was even Bilkommen, The Edgeware 
Bead wisely contented itself with the vernacular, 
and only exclaimed, like a stage uncle : ^^ God bless 
you both," 

After many perils and much compression, I 
managed to reach the Albert Gate, between which 
and my destination was only a narrow space 
indeed, but occupied by a sluggish stream of 
vehicles four deep. To cross this at right angles 
was impossible, for its course was never arrested 
by the hand of Authority for one signal instant ; 
but selecting the quietestJooking horse, I ran 
under him, and established myself on the step of a 
vehicle in the second row; repeating this operation, 
I reached the third and fourth with equal success, 
and in about half an hour I found myself on the 
right side of the road. But conceive the picture 
which London must have afforded, on that occa- 
sion, to any gentleman of observation stationed in 
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a balloon above it^ and furnished with a good 
night-glass ! That Knightsbridge Road was only 
one example of what was taking place in all roads 
leading to the principal thoroughfares. 

My dear grandmother, as I have since learned, 
was at that time — ^viz., 8 p.m. — in Wych Street, 
Strand, from which respectable neighbourhood her 
barouche and six (insides) did not emerge till 
daylight. They had started in time, with a ven* 
geance, arriving in Trafalgar Square at 6 o'clock ; 
the illuminations were not alight at that hour, but 
the police compelled my relatives to " move on," as 
though they had been gratified by the choicest 
possible displays. They had "moved on" until 
they came to Temple Bar, which steady Jamed 
had pronounced impassable ; whereupon they had 
turned into Wych Street, and there stuck. They 
supped at 10, and breakfasted at 4 A.M., still iii 
that barouche, for which, I am told, the whole 
family now entertain so great an aversion that my 
grandfather is thinking of selling iU I know of 
another family who, wishing to reach London 
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Bridge from Kilburn, by way of the Edgeware 
Eoad, never even attained the Marble Arch. 

The omnibus was at the door of the dwelling to 
which I was boand by the time I reached it, and 
very incongruous with that fashionable neighbour- 
hood did the vehicle appean It was of the yellow 
class, the highest ordinary rate of charge of which 
is, I believe, twopence per passenger. It might 
have looked less dirty if the night had not been 
dedicated to illuminations ; but, as it was, we saw 
a good deal of that omnibus which we had no 
desire to see ; and we had a very lengthened 
opportunity for observation. When the charming 
young ladies of fashion, who had never experienced 
even the inside of such a vehicle before, mounted 
on the box-seat thereof, they did so, gaily, under 
the impression that they were to enjoy an hour or 
two of the splendours of the town, and return 
home about eleven. Some elaborate orders were 
even given respecting the preparation of tea for 
that hour precisely. A hamper of refreshments, 
however, of a more solid character was fortunately 
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carried with us, to which circumstance I, for one, 
feel that I owe my preservation. 

At nine p.m« we joined that sluggish Knights- 
bridge stream, and in three-quarters of an hour 
we had advanced the distance between two lamp- 
posts. The rate of travelling after this, however, 
decreased in a ratio only to be computed by skilled 
mathematicians. We remained opposite one par*- 
ticular second-floor apartment, in which sat an 
elderly lady brushing what was left of her back 
hah-, for more than an hour. She was unaware 
that we could see her^ although she now and then 
approached the window, and flattened her aquiline 
nose against the panes, to watch the throng of 
vehicles, and I was under the greatest apprehen-^ 
sions as to what she might proceed to do next. 
She was evidently retiring to rest, although, most 
fortunately, in a very leisurely manner. An im- 
mense gas star opposite her residence displayed her 
every movement with painful distinctness. I wa« 
fascinated, not by her beauty, but by the frightful 
idea that we should presently see her take her 
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teeth ont, and put them on the mantel-piece, where 
she had already deposited her hair-pins and other 
personal property. Another carriagef ul of people 
immediately behind us were doabtless witnesses of 
this promised incident ; but I so passionately be* 
sought our driver to move on, " anjrwhere, any- 
where/' out of this field of vision, that he broke 
the line in a heroic manner, and pushed into a 
southern by-street, with the intention of reaching 
Whitehall by Bird Cage Walk. 

We passed through a region not indeed bril- 
liantly illuminated, but one in which it was possible 
to proceed at more than a foot's pace — ^for a little 
time. Then we found that the sagacious idea of 
Bird Cage Walk had occurred to some thousands 
of other people in a similar plight. That cheerful 
thoroughfare was blockaded by vehicles — ^not only 
four deep, but all inextricably involved in one 
another. Everybody wanted to get on, and ac- 
cused his immediate neighbour of obstructing his 
passage. What with the fiery sky that surrounded 
us on all sides, and the frantic haste with which 
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each driver seized on every available inch to give 
his wheels a hundredth part of a turn, the scene 
reminded me of the retreat of the French wagons 
from Moscow. We were in a dead-lock, and there 
Was no "key to the position." Unless for the 
distant fires, which lit St. James's Park up with a 
lurid glare, making our situation visible in all its 
ghastliness, there was no Illumination to be seen, 
save a very feeble one, which emanated from a 
tallow-candle, stuck in a basket of oranges. This 
served, however, to remind us that there was com- 
fort yet in that hamper which lay inside. We 
had it up, and issued rations to the crew on deck \ 
and I exhorted them not to give way altogether to 
despair, just as I often read is done by judicious 
captains when their vessel is becalmed upon a tropic 
sea. And the young ladies of fashion took to the 
sherry and sandwiches not unkindly, and listened 
to my words, and expressed their opinion that the 
expedition was by no means so bad a one after 
alL 

It was certainly not so bad a one then as it be- 
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came afterwards, when the midnight air grew cold, 
and the men quarrelled with one another for the 
few railway-wrappers which the ladies coold afford 
to dispense with; when the cigar-cases began to 
be empty, and the sherry to dwindle in the bottles, 
and the sandwiches to crumble in the papers, and 
some of us to take snatches of sleep, in which we 
dreamed that we were driving at full gallop over 
boundless plains, and woke with a shiver in Bird 
Cage Walk, with the same vehicles on every side 
of us, and none of them moving. These invo- 
luntary neighbours of ours offended us greatly. 
There was a spectral cab, which haunted our 
scarce-revolving wheels all night, and greatly 
added to our depression. It had nobody in it ; it 
looked like one of those cabs, so justly objected 
to, which devotes itself to the philanthropic task 
of taking fever-patients to the hospitals: there 
was a black sack stuck behind it, filled with, I 
know not what, but something that had a dim 
resemblance to a human form. There was a 
mourning-coach, filled outside and in with a party 
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obstreperously merry up to about midnight, when 
they all ^ fell out,** and one fell down from the 
roof in a state of intoxication. There was also 
a pestilent costermonger^s cart occupied by a party 
of young gentlemen of that profession, singing 
epUhalamia in chorus. Next to these disagree- 
ables, I count the satire of the passing crowd — 
the pedestrians who could pass. The Home Cor- 
respondent is not generally backward in repartee, 
but the company in which he had the honour to 
sit forbade, of course, his breaking a lance with 
the scoffers of the pavement. They wished to 
know what relative was dead, whom we were thus 
following to his last home at so appropriate and 
respectful a pace. They offered, with officious 
zeal, to go home and fetch our night-gear for us. 
They threatened to have our coachman pulled up 
for Furious Driving I 

We had fancied that Bird Cage Walk was pre- 
posterously crowded, but the traffic there was 
unimpeded when compared with the state of 
things in Whitehall. Ten lines of vehicles filled 
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up that mighty thoroughfare, save one small space 
left open for anything going towards Westminster. 
On both sides had been a perfect coruscation of 
light for four consecutive hours, but just as we 
reach the favoured spot, the Treasury "failed," 
without any assets, and that Palace of Tom 
Tiddler^s Ground was transformed in an instant 
into a big blank wall. The poor old Admiralty 
would have gone out also, but that some men, 
upon ladders, would not let it, but kept it alive 
with sticks tipped with flaming tow. " Why, it's 
like givin' an old ooman drink to make lier 
dance," observed a gentleman in a donkey-cart, 
within my hearing; and so it really was. This 
pitiful exhibition did more to prostrate us than the 
fatigue and cold, and thankful indeed did we feel 
when we were at last suffered to join that single 
line into which the whole ten had to be narrowed 
off, in order to enter Trafalgar Square. The 
huge transparency in front of the National Gallery 
was flickering and waning; the illuminations of 
Fall Mall were out; and only the skeletons of 
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Stars and Wreaths were anywhere to be seen a» 
we drove down Piccadilly, and met the same four- 
fold line of which we had formed a unit about 
seven hours bef ore, still pressing up from Knights- 
bridge. 

No vehicle moved out of a foot's pace that 
night, save one, for which room was made, as if 
by magic, in Whitehall, as it dashed by at full 
gallop. To common eyes, including those of the 
mounted police, it. was a fire-engine, for the brass 
helmets of its occupants flashed back reflected 
flame from each device, as it flew by; but if I 
ever saw my friend Sergeant in a costume similar 
to that of Julius Csesar, with an eyeglass added^ 
and shouting: "Fire I fire I" at the top of his 
manly voice, it was on March 10, 1863, on the 
night of the London Feast of Lanterns. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AMONG THE PHRENOLOGISTS. 

TF there be one good quality to which this Home 

-■" Correspondent may honestly lay claim^ it is a 

« 
natoral humility of mind. He is perpetually say^ 

ing to himself : Why is this or that benefit con-- 
f erred upon me f Why did Sir Selin Wacks ask 
me to dinner, and Jones only to come in the even- 
ing ? Why does Mr. Mammon reserve a bedroom 
for me at his villa at Richmond, on Saturday and 
Sunday nights, when he has so many other friends, 
who are equally fond of billiards, and have a much 
larger balance at his bank than I ? Why have 1 
three invitations to go down to Epsom free of 
charge — two of them with a Fortnum and Mason 
hamper, and the other with the most beautiful of 
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her sex — wliOe so many men of mj acqaaintanoe 
have to pay fifty shilling apiece for inferior 
accommodation f Is it that my moral virtues place 
me on this eminence ? I can scarcely say it is. 
Is it my personal beauty? Is it my social rank ? 
Is it my erudition— especially with regard to 
classical attainments t Upon my word and hon- 
our, I cannot ascribe my good-fortune to any such 
causes, 

'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour. I never 
loved a young gazelle ; but if I had entertained so 
ridiculous a caprice^ I should doubtless have 
brought it up (of course, by hand) to maturity and 
old age. I have been a fortunate man through 
life, and nobody — ^no, not even Wickenden Snap — 
has been more astonished at it than myself. Most 
people know Wickenden, who confers immortality 
weekly, in the columns of the Pyramid^ upon his 
friends, and condemns his enemies to everlasting 
obscurity. He is just that sort of literary man 
whom I most detest, and I don't think that he, on 
his part, is passionately attached to me. He has an 
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unnatural thirst after every kind of information^ 
and^ what is worse^ he insists upon retailing it, not 
only in the Pyramid, but in conversation. He re- 
minds me, and not in this respect alone, of those 
degraded savages who prepare food for toothless 
chiefs. He cannot see candles, for instance, on a 
friend's table, without demanding to know how 
much they cost, and how long they will burn. 

" That is not wax, you knowj" he will observe in 
his charming manner: ^' it is some cheap composi- 
tion or other. Now, what is it I" 

The greatest problem but one of social existence 
that presents itself to my mind is the inquiry : 
Why Wickenden Snap has never been horse- 
whipped? The greatest of all inquiries: Why 
was he ever placed in the realms of literature ? If 
he must needs have been born — for which, how- 
ever, I see no necessity — why was he not made an 
attorney's clerk in Whitechapel ; or, having been 
made so (as I believe was the case), why did not 
he continue in that congenial sphere? I have 
said that I am of a humble disposition, but really 

VOL. L Q 
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all my patience is called forth when I meet with 
Mr. Wickenden Snap. I experienced this pleasure 
within a few weeks of my appointment as H. C, 
and when its novel sheen was yet upon my wings. 
Adulation enough had been offered at my shrine 
to turn a wiser head ; but my humility had been 
my sheet-anchor. I met Wickenden Snap with 
a countenance smiling indeed, but not so sub- 
limely contemptuous as perhaps it had a right to be. 

" Dear me," cried he, casting his gaze upon my 
boots, " what excellent blacking you use ! Pray 
where do you get it I" 

*' Well," said I, " an old servant of my father's 
always supplies me with it ; it is made from a pe- 
culiar recipe." 

Here he whipped out his note-book and pencil. 

" It's rather a secret," said I. 

"Oh, very well," replied the voice of Mr. Wick- 
enden Snap, with singular placidity; but his ferrety 
eyes remarked, " Oh, you won't, won't you ? And 
am I the editor of the Pyramid^ and yet shall this 
be unavenged f " 
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" My dear fellow/* said I, " I will tell it to yow, 
but you must swear not to reveal it." 

" I swear," cried Snap, his pencil jerking about 
in an electric impatience for copy. 

"Take a quart of the best ink," said I — " the 
very best ink." 

" Yes, go on — the very best ink." 

"Not red ink," remarked I; "mind you are par- 
ticular about that." 

Wickenden Snap looked up like an adder, but I 
was as grave as a stone. 

" Take half a pint of good old port — almost any 
vintage will do, but it must be fruity." 

" I trust that you are pot imposing upon me," 
observed the editor slowly, in a tone like the rasp- 
ing of a file ; " men do not impose upon me with 
impunity." 

I looked at the small Satirist with wonder at 
the ease wuth which he was thrown off his guard ; 
and fortunately he misunderstood my facial ex- 
pression. 

Q2 
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"I did not mean to offend," said he ; " pray go 
on ; this recipe is most extraordinary and inte* 
resting." 

" The port must be fruity," continued I ; " and 
it's better to get it from the wood, lest any sealing- 
wax or grit should be mixed with it. Boil the 
mixture over a slow fire, and stir with a long stick, 
dipped frequently in lamp-black." 

"What an expensive thing to put on one's 
boots," observed Mr. Snap reflectively, who, 
although given to gorgeous apparel, has a frugal 
mind. 

" It is," said I. " Beau Brummell himself be- 
queathed the secret to my father." 

In the Pyramid of the next week there was an 
article beginning with "In the days of the Regency, 
when luxury surpassed the limit of even Roman 
indulgence, and attire became firet a study then an 
Art, &c., &c." It concluded, after a social-histori- 
cal summary of the period, with a picture of Beau 
Brummell expiring in a foreign land, under very 
unsatisfactory circumstances, and dictating with his 
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last breath my perfectly original recipe for black-, 
ing boots. 

However, Wickenden Snap was really pleased 
with the information, and even congratulated me 
upon my appointment as H. 0. 

" You understand your duties," added he, " of 
courser 

"Well," said I, « I hope so." 

" H(ype /" returned he sharply. " What do you 
mean by hope ? Are you not sure f Have you 
never examined yourself on the matter ? Have 
you no sense of responsibility I Is the elevation 
of the masses a matter to be lightly dealt with ? 
Do you not feel what it is to be an Organ?" 

" I am only a hurdy-gurdy, I admit," replied I. 
" I am very inferior to you, of course, but I intend 
to do my best." 

" Well, I suppose you have done your best al- 
ready. I read that account you wrote of the Royal 
Procession without weariness. .. You have some 
sense of humour." 

If it would have been humorous to take Wick- 
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enden Snap by his little neck, and treat him like 
one of the CimeWy I had certainly a very strong 
sense of humour at that moment ; but being 
humble, I only smiled, and said, "I thank you very 
much." 

."You must not, however," pursued he, "per- 
suade yourself that because you have made one 
lucky hit, you will prove a good swordsman. I 
would think twice if I were you about becoming 
H. C. for a permanency. I would learn, for in- 
stance, what sort of a head I had for a post of that 
kind." 

" Your head, Mr. Snap, would do for a post of 
almost any kind," thought I ; but I did not say so. 
I said, "I don't quite catch your meaning." 

" I mean to say, why don't you go and get your 
head felt." 

" There is more sense in getting one's hat felt 
than one's head," said I. " I don't believe in your 
phrenologists. A cricket-ball took me over the 
eye — here — at Eton, and they have given me 
great powers of Calculation ever since in con- 
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sequence of the bump. I would not give a shil- 
ling ^ 

*' There is no occasion," interrupted Mr. Snap 
magnificently, " for any pecuniary expenditure* 
Here are orders from the Pyramid for half the 
phrenologists in London. Go, young man, and 
learn what is your basilar phrenometrical angle, 
and thereby whether you are fitted for the high 
calling into which you have somewhat rashly 
entered." 

With these words Mr. Wickenden Snap hailed 
a passing Citizen^ and entered it with the air of a 
conqueror, to whom its passengers had been given 
up for pillage and all other forms of disgraceful 
treatment. I was left alone on the pavement, 
patronized, subjugated, with my hands full of 
party-coloured tickets, with Admit theJSearerw^on 
them, and Organical Diagnosis^ Free. However, 
that I had "polished him off" with the Blacking, 
was an inexpressible comfort. 

One of these cards had Camden Town for its 
address, and my natural humility led me to select 
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that neighbourhood for my first scieDtific venture, 
in preference to the more aristocratic localities de- 
voted to phrenology. The street was unpretending, 
and the house I was in search of would have been 
rather mean in its externals, but for an enormous 
collection of highly-coloured photographs, which 
adorned its doorway. These photographs were 
likenesses of two peculiar classes of individuals, 
Murderers and Philosophers, who seemed to have 
fallen out together at some Conversazionej and 
beaten each other about the head most mercilessly. 
The philosophers had mainly received their blows 
in front, and the murderers behind, but the skulls 
of both were as "nobby" as the head of any 
black-thorn walking-stick. Mrs. Manning glared 
at Mrs. Somerville ; Mr. Blomfield Rush scowled 
savagely at. Dr. Gall; and Mr. Palmer looked 
strychnine at Mr George Oombe. I congratulated 
myelf, as I gazed upon these things, that I was 
not myself a moral philosopher, liable to be exposed 
to such odious comparisons after death. Two ig- 
norant street-boys, who were enjoying this gra- 
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tuitous spectacle, imagined that the whole collect 
tion had suffered death at the Old Bailey for the 
destruction of their fellow-creatures, and quarrelled 
over the amiable Spurzheim, the one asserting him 
to be Courvoisier, and the other, Greenacre. The 
elder protested that he " ought to know," inasmuch 
as he had seen him in " the Eoom of 'Orrors " at 
the Baker Street Bazaar ; the younger claimed an 
equal cognizance, from having visited a wax-work 
exhibition of interesting offenders in the Old Kent 
Eoad. It was not likely that these young persons 
could afford me information as to which of the 
five bell-handles in the door-post communicated 
with the philosopher I sought, so I inquired of a 
youth who was keeping a very sharp eye on a 
neighbouring book-stall, whether he knew upon 
which floor lodged Mr. Cranium. 

"Fourth floor," returned the lad, with a grin 
of demoniacal intelligence at his two contempo- 
raries. 

Then I rang the fourth-floor bell about six 
times. "It's no good your ringing," remarked 
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the book-boy, when I had discovered that fact for 
myself: "Mr. Graniam ain't at home, lie ain't. 
He's got a werry bad cold." 

At this affecting intelligence the three boys 
burst into shrieks of laughter. I understand the 
geuus Boy and his depravities as well as any grown 
person can, but I confess this conduct puzzled me. 
After a few minutes, however, and many genial 
impertinences, I discovered that having a bad cold 
means, in Camden Town, being in debt, while *^ a 
very bad cold " implies that the sufferer has taken 
clandestine departure from his lodgings. 

Without affirming that pecuniary misfortune was 
inconveniencing other professors of phrenology, I 
must confess that I had the same difficulty in ob- 
taining a personal interview in two out of the three 
next cases. The men of science had ** flitted" from 
their apartments, urged, perhaps, by some irrepres- 
sible swelling in their organs of Locality. Perhaps, 
also, it is a requirement of their art that they should 
dwell no lower than the third floor; but, at all 
events, I never found them below that altitude. 
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Mr. Branepan, with whom I had my first interview, 
could scarcely be said to lodge on any floor at all ; 
he resided in a back projection of a third story in 
a street out of Holborn, and carried on his inves- 
tigations, undisturbed by any external influences, 
through the medium of a skylight. He was 
enormously struck by my head, he said, even as he 
had observed it coming upstairs with its hat on : 
while leaning over the banisters, he had remarked 
to his little boy, aged five, but remarkably intelli- 
gent — " with Form much developed," he assured 
me, although to my eye he looked thin — ^that " the 
gentleman who was come to see papa was a very 
remarkable person." He was fairly captivated 
with my craniological characteristics. Bless my 
soul, sir, how I should like to write upon your 
head !" 

^^ Dear me," said I, " is it then so very flat at the 
top?" 

"No, sir; you mistake me: I mean I should 
like to give you a written character instead of a 
mere phrenological chart. The difference will be 
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but Is. 6rf. The value to yourself will be incal- 
culable. You will thereby learn the system of 
diet most adapted for your constitution. That is 
most important in your case. Alimentativeness, 
the instinct that leads to the selection of food, I 
perceive, is large." 

" Really," said I, " Mr. Branepan, these remarks 
are rather painful. I am not come here to be 
lectured upon my eating." 

" Certainly not, sir ; nor is there any occasion 
for such a rebuke. You will always take care of 
yourself — that is evident. Vitativeness, the un- 
willingness to die, is excessively prominent. 
Combativeness, again, is small ; your personal 
animosities would never lead you into danger. 
Permit me " 

"What are you doing, sir?" cried I, as the 
professor produced a machine of mysterious 
construction, and endeavoured to put it over my 
head. I thought of the unhappy victims of 
Messrs. Burke and Hare, whose portraits I had 
just beheld in a rival establishment, and I shrunk 
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backward like an unwilling horse from his collar 
and no oats. 

"There, sir — there is Vitativeness : there is a 
proof of the veracity of my art, if one were needed. 
But there is nothing to be afraid of. With this 
machine, I determine your geometrical configura- 
tion ; I lay my finger on the profession that you 
ought to pursue." 

" That is the very thing I came about," said I. 
"Pray proceed, if the — ^the instrument is harm- 
less." 

It tickled me a good deal, as a shoemaker tickles 
one's foot as he measures it with his rule, but no- 
thing worse ; while the results were sufficiently 
striking, if not satisfactory." 

" One of the most remarkable heads, sir, I ever 
manipulated — the great Cracksken perhaps alone 
excepted." 

" And who was he f ' inquired I with interest ; 
for I naturally felt a desire to know the man with 
the next most wonderful head to that upon my 
own shoulders. 
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If this were true, it is certain that Mr. Brane- 
pan could never have enjoyed the acquaintance of 
any very distinguished anatomist. But I calmly 
remarked : 

" You don't say so." 

To which he replied : 

^* But I do, though, and am prepared to prove 
it." 

This last statement was so inexpressibly alarm- 
ing, that it rendered me speechless. How could 
he have proved it I What victim had he in his 
mind to select, upon whom to flesh my virgin saw 
and lance ? Was it that intelligent boy I or him- 
self ? or the cat ? or I ? I had read of the length 
to which some enthusiasts are prepared to go in 
support of their favourite theories, and I shudder- 
ed. However, the extreme prominence of my 
Time and Tune here most fortunately attracted 
him, and he went off into the Perceptive Facul- 
ties. 

"Now do, sir, permit me to write out your cha- 
racter at length ; it would be a genuine pleasure 
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to me, quite independent of the seven-and-six. 
Now, do." 

" Well," said I, " just as you like. The fact is, 
I have an order for ^ an organical dia^osis,' free, 
from the office of the Pyramid^ 

If moral bumps are affected by mental blows, 
Mr. Branepan*s organ of Hope must have been 
within a very little of collapse at this intelligence. 
His countenance fell, and he turned his eye upon 
the thin child with a look that sent the front part 
of my organ of Benevolence, that which denotes 
sympathy with the object^ a full inch upwards ; the 
back part, which denotes a desire to give, was 
raised coincidently about a quarter of an inch. 

"I will fill up your phrenological chart, sir," 
said the professor sadly ; ^^ but to write out a cha- 
racter /re^ — ^why, you see, it's a great labour." 

I received the chart, with its credentials for my 
fitness for the pursuits of surgery and civil en- 
gineering, and dropped the usual payment for the 
same into the hand of the child. We parted ex- 
cellent friends; but poor Mr. Branepan did not 
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hang over the banisters in admiration of my phre- 
nological developments, as he had done on my ar^ 
rival* 

I subsequently visited other professors, vrho 
manipulated my head, but without touching my 
heart, as in the above case ; and they all gave me 
Time, and Tune, and Calculation, and a particular 
fondness for scientific experiment, in return for 
my five shillings sterling — Sor the use of Mr. 
Wickenden Snap's admission-cards was not to be 
thought of after that first adventure. 

Having exhausted the East, which these wise 
men seem principaUy to affect, I made my final 
experiment with a phrenological sage in Knights- 
bridge. This gentleman, like the rest, inhabited 
a house with many bell-handles, beneath one of 
which were engraved the words, " Professor's 
Bell;" and that I accordingly rung. If there 
had been no such name appended, I should have 
rung the top bell, but as it was, I roused the 
second-floor with rather an impatient peal, for I 
had got to learn by experience that phrenolo^sts 
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are by no means easily hurried. With the person 
or persons with whom I had how to do, however, 
this was very different. A noise immediately took 
place like a lady coming downstairs at the top of 
her speed with crinoline on, likewise a sliding 
noise as produced by a boy descending banisters, 
the whole accompanied by the barking of a dog. 
In a few seconds, the door opened, and the lady, 
and the boy, and the dog, stood before me in th^ 
attitude of expectancy. 

" Did I indeed want the professor I" 
" Yes, I did," said I ; and I had not the bad- 
manners to add : "But neither his wife, nor his 
son, nor his Italian greyhound." 

" Ah," said the lady, in the French tongue, " we 
are charmed to hear it; are we not, Alphonset 
Are we not. Bijou f Is it not excellent ? Will 
Monsieur be so good as to ascend T My husband 
is — ^is with a tobacco-pipe ; otherwise he would 
have been ravished to have appeared himself. We 
are all transported to see Monsieur." 

r2 
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^HeaveDsT thought I, ^^ is it possible, then, 
that these people are aware of my identity? Do 
they know that I am the Home Correspondent, 
who is sach a general favourite? Does even this 

greyhound — an alien But no ; there must be 

some mistake." My natural humility at once 
divined that they were in error. However, I pre- 
ceded the party, human and canine, to the second- 
floor, where 1 found a French Gentleman smelling 
very strongly of tobacco, who, upon the instant 
that he saw me, proceeded to divest himself of his 
coat. 

"Ha, ha," exclaimed he; "Monsieur is wel- 
come, but he is very late. There will be scarcely 
light for the one, two, three, and Da ;" and with 
that he made a scientific lunge at my chest with 
his forefinger, that I had the greatest difficulty in 
warding off with my umbrella. " Ha, ha 1 you 
understand to fence ; it is well. Bijou — Usfleureur 
At this the Italian greyhound ran to a comer of 
the room, and dragged from it a pair of foils, 
which he laid at his master^s feet. The professor 
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banded one of these to me with a polite bow, 
bowed again to his wife and offspring, who stood 
by delighted spectators of these acts of folly, stamped 
with his foot, and ran the button of his foil into 
my right arm with considerable violence before I 
could utter a protest, 

"My very good sir," cried I, "what are you 
about T I am not come here to fight, but to have 
my head examined." 

" His haid !" exclaimed the professor, throwing 
up his eyes to the ceiling : " my heart, then he do 
go above 1" 

" His haid I" repeated the lady plaintively ; " he 
is but come for his bump !" 

The intelligent Bijou set up a wail of horror. 
The French boy, in tolerable English, explained 
that his father gave fencing-lessons, and that the 
phrenologist of whom I was in search lived on the 
next floor. It was evident that the family were 
cruelly disappointed, but they bade me adieu with 
great civility nevertheless. The professor made 
one deadly stab at a phantom phrenologist^ and 
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more help it than you can alter your very peculiar 
mode of walking." . 

"How can you possibly tell how I walk, sirt" 
observed I reddening* 

" I was looking out of the window as you came 
up the street, and I said to myself ; * What a love 
of approbation that young man has got.' The 
natural language of that organ is to carry the 
head backward, and a little to the side: it gives, 
however, not an ungraceful rolling motion to the 
head and body; and it imparts a pleasing tone to 
the voice. You perceive this cast of the head of 
a negrof 

" I do," said I: " it is truly horrible. I suppose 
there must be truth in the notion of the inferiority 
of that race." 

Hr« Schulfelt threw upon me a pitying smile, as 
though I were some harmless insect in difficulties 
—a fly in treacle, or a bee imprisoned in a double 
window. 

'^ That is the head of Eustache, the benevolent 
black; he received the prize of Virtue. from the 
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Institute of France; he saved four hundred whites 
from massacre in St* Domingo. It is ahnost the 
model head. The love of approbation is, however, 
as in your own case, too developed. This, on the 
other hand, is Manning the murderer: mth a 
proper system of classification, such a man would 
never have been permitted to be at large." 

"But would you then imprison for life all 
persons with bumps of an unpromising charac- 
ter?" 

" Bumps !" ejaculated Mr. Schulfelt, throwing 
up his hands: "alas, what stupendous ignorance! 
Bumps have nothing to do with it; all depends 
upon the basilar phrenometrical angle. Now, I 
can furnish you with two descriptions of character: 
which do you prefer?" 

" I should like the best character that you can 
honestly give me," replied I, smiling. 

"That will be one pound one," observed the 
phrenologist. 

" Then I think I prefer the other," returned I 
decidedly. 
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" Yon will, at least, I suppose, be placed under 
the phreno-physiometer?" 

" Well," said I, " if it isn't a shower-bath, nor 
yet an electrical machine — I will." 

While the phrenologist retired for a few mo- 
ments to prepare this mysterious instrument, I 
amused myself by reading a sheet of printed tes- 
timonials which was stuck up over the chimney- 
piece instead of a mirror, to reflect this philoso- 
pher's virtues. 

" Dear sir," witnessed a clergyman, " when you 
visited our neighbourhood last summer you ex- 
amined my head. I beg to thank you for pointing 
out my deficiencies. I hope, through Divine aid, 
to alter in some degree those points through the 
mode you suggested." 

A candid inquirer after truth, remarked: "I 
went into your studio — ^I confess it — simply to 
gratify my curiosity, and to while away an idle 
moment; but when I found you gave such a 
truthful description of my character, I was per- 
fectly astonished, and my wonder increased as you 
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proceeded. I believe now in the basilar phreno- 
metrical angle as firmly as I believe I exist." 

A third gentleman^ who seemed to decline 
making the a£fair a personal matter, '^begged to 
add his testimony to the skilful and truthful 
manner in which Mr. S* delineates the mental^ 
moral, and animal characteristics of mankind." 

The great majority of the testimonials, indeed^ 
preferred, I noticed, to praise the art of phreno* 
logy at the expense of anybody rather than them- 
selves. Thus : ^^ I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your professional remarks. They are most 
satisfactory, especially in my vAfie ccaeV 

Again: ^^I am delighted with the charts, and 
with the correctness of your observations ; more 
particularly with regard to my brothers atid mters^ 

And again: *^We are not always the best 
judges of ourselves; but when I compare your 
remarks upon the oilier heads you examined that 
morning, with my knowledge of the character of 
each, I am convinced of the truth of your 
science. That Lord Palmerston^s mind should 
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hare been struck witb the geometrical measure- 
ment of the head, is only what I should have 
expected." 

For my own part, I do not wonder at his lord- 
ship's mind being struck, if his lordship's head was 
submitted to the phreno-physiometer ; that engine 
being to the instrument of torture used by photo- 
graphers to keep the head steady, as the cumbrous 
mechanism of the guillotine is to the simplicity of 
the Spanish garotte. Mr. Branepan's little appa- 
iratus was a mere toy compared to it* 

"Your destructive propensities will now be 
finally determined," observed Mr. Schulfelt, as he 
adjusted this affair to my cranium. " Twenty-five 
degrees is the proper development* The angle of 
murderers averages forty degrees. Gracious good- 
ness I what a head I" 

**My dear sir," cried I, "tell me the very worst. 
What amir 

** Oh, it's all right," observed the phrenologist 
calmly; "the machine shifted a little; that was 
all. You're not so very bad." 
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" Am I very nearly forty t** inquired I. 

" No ; not twenty. Yon are not over-enorgetic, 
I am sorry to say. However^ I have met with 
much less promising cases. At the water-cnre 
last snmmer^ I met a gentleman and lady whose 
angles were only twelve degrees on the quadrant. 
They had several children, who had no angles at 
all, to speak of. They were an extraordinary 
vapid and helpless party; but fortunately they 
were rich enough to keep a man-servant, whose 
angle was twenty-five degrees, and he managed 
their affairs for them pretty welL** * 

^'Well," said I, "they had only to keep a 
phreno-physiometer, to always insure a good de- 
scription of domestic. I should not mind having 
a little less angle myself, with a corresponding 
addition to my income.** 

"You do not know what you are talking about," 

* Since my interview with Mr. Sehnlf elt, I have seen 
reason to belieye that the above experience was not entirely 
personal, but derived from a certain popular work upon 
Phrenology. 
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remarked the professor severely. *^ Only yester^ 
day, two elderly ladies called here, to have the 
head of theur nephew examined." 

" Did they bring it along with them I" asked I, 
with interest. 

"Sir," observed Mr. Schulfelt severely, "the 
boy himself accompanied them. I found the 
basilar phrenometrical angle of that wretched lad 
to be forty-five degrees. I was unable to conceal 
my apprehensions. 

" ^ You need not fear to tell us what you think,' 
exclaimed the elder female, who turned out to be 
his stepmother; 'we are prepared for anything, I 
assure you.' 

" ^ He has a slight tendency, ma'am, to acts of 
violence.' 

"^Very good,' remarked the lady — ^in whom 
Firmness, by-the-by, was admirably developed ; 
^we don't wish to know any more, thank you. 
Tom, you go to sea on Saturday.' 

"I was thus the humble means of selecting for 
a fellow-creature the profession most suited to his 
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disposition. He. will probably get himself natu- 
ralised as a citizen of the United States, and dis- 
tinguish himself as a fiUibuster/' 

*^But why place him in a position likely to 
foster his evil propensities ?" 

" I give them a legitimate channel,'* argued the 
phrenologist. "If his friends had made him a 
clergyman, he would probably have murdered his 
bishop." 

"Then send him to the colonies,** said I. 
"Convocation would liberally subscribe for his 
passage out to Natal.'* 

" Sir,** returned Mr. Schulf elt solemnly, " you 
are more than five degrees below Gravity and 
Wonder ; and but for your Love of Approbation, 
I should tremble for your future." 

" Nay,** replied I, " that Is the very matter I am 
come about. I wish to know what line of life you 
recommend me to adopt." 

^^That comes under the head of Organlcal 
Diagnosis," observed the philosopher calmly; 
"price one pound one." 
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** Well," said I, as I placed the less extravagant 
of his two charges in his not unwilling palm, "you 
will at least inform me whether I am fitted for the 
post of a Home Correspondent.'* 

At the touch of the two half-crowns, Mr, 
Schulfelt's countenance began to expand like a 
flower in the sun, and having rung them upon the 
table and found them to be genuine, he favoured 
me with an affable smile. "A Home Corre- 
spondent, my young friend, eh?" He placed his 
hands like a stage-uncle in the act of benediction 
upon my much-manipulated head. "Yes, yes. 
No Ideality ; good. Time (which includes punc- 
tuality), excellent for a young man of business ; 
only don't take to glee-singing ; that is the rock 
you are most likely to split upon in your commer- 
cial life. Language, first-rate ; you should be the 
Foreign Correspondent of the House, rather than 

Ah ! what's this I Imitation. Dear me ; 

almost servile ; but that does not matter in your 
case ; you will be a most admirable penman. No 
Individuality. There is just the faintest trace of 
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Humour. I should think you were fond of prac- 
tical jokes, but that is no great harm, so long as 
you indulge in them out of business-hours. I never 
examined an individual more happily suited for 
the Commercial Line." 

Ah, Wickenden Snap, how terribly wast thou 
avenged I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIVIDENDS AND A TOURNAMENT. 

ONE of the worst features of the otherwise noble 
profession of Literature is, that it is apt to 
lead one into indifferent company. A man may, 
indeed, be a very painstaking theological writer 
without falling into this temptation, and there are 
other positions in the literary army-in « the 
siege-train which carries the learned quotations," 
for instance — where there is nothing of the kind 
to fear ; but the light horsemen, the Home Corre- 
spondents, whose mission it is to hang on the skirts 
of the world as it moves on, and report its progress, 
must needs be exceeding circumspect. A barrister 
may sit in his rooms at Lincoln's Inn from mom 
to eve, and nothing worse than an attorney may 
VOL. I. S 
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ever disturb him ; and, indeed, I liave known bar- 
risters withoat ev^en that interruption ; but We, the 
butterflies of the press, are always being enticed 
from our studious retirement by some flaunting 
flower. Gentle reader, I pray thee do not misun^ 
derstand me. I should rather say, perhaps, that 
some gorgeous Ephemeral in the shape of a gen- 
tleman with nothing to do, is always ^^ looking us 
up," as he calls it, and begging us to come with 
liim to this, that, and the other entertainment of a 
more or less frivolous kind. We are not supposed 
to need time for reflection or preparation ; it is 
hdd that we do no work ; or that when we work, 
we only play, like the fountains in the garden of 
the Palace of Crystal. Our jets of wit and 
humour are thought to burst spontaneously forth^ 
after the manner of a Michigan oil-well. This is 
not quite the case, upon my honour. Hair torn 
out by the handful, ends of finger-nails, pens 
chewed spasmodically down to their quills — such 
rather are the dreadful tokens which but too often 
herald the advent of a jeu^eaprit. The throes 
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having subsided, we assume a calm demeanour^ 
and refit ; nobody knows what we have suffered ; 
and the world, who appreciates the really elegant 
little thing in its perfect and published state, 
remarks : " What a particularly easy and agree- 
able style ha» JonesI One cannot imagine how 
he contrives, not being an electric battery, to throw 
off such unceasing scintillations." 

Being interrupted in the secret practice of our 
profession, then, is inconvenient enough, yet we 
are constantly subject to such intrusion ; and what 
is worse, the unwelcome visitor is, as I have said, 
almost always bent not only upon making us 
idle, but on leading us into dissipation. The 
habits of this Home Correspondent are naturally 
what would be called morbidly domestic. Give 
him his Hooker (by which I mean his favourite 
divine of that name) and a bottle of lemonade or 
ginger-beer, if the weather is oppressive, and he 
demands no other pleasures. Conceive an indi- 
vidual of this mental disposition being importuned 
by a mercurial friend (in a white hat) to accom- 

S2 
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pauj him to Gremorne Gardens to see the T6xu> 
namentl Of coarse^ this man was Mr. Bichard 
Sergeant, already known to the intelligent (and 
retentive) reader^ as having persuaded the H. C. 
to welcome his Princess to this metropolis from the 
summit of a flight of movable steps. No person 
who had not combined the advantage of being 
educated as a lawyer, and of following the life of 
a man of pleasure, would have ventured upon such 
a (words have scarcely sufficient force to express 
my meaning) — such an offensive anomaly ; nobody, 
I say, ¥^ho did not possess a gigantic effrontery 
would have made such a proposition to me. My 
answer was dignified and decided. 

" Libertine," observed I calmly, ringing the bell 
for the servant to show him the door, " avaunt 1" 
But the servant, who is used to the habits of this 
dreadful man, and misunderstood my summons, 
brought up a pint bottle of Bass's pale ale 
and an anchovy biscuit; so he sat down, and 
lunched. 

"Now, why won't you come to the Tournament, 
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you charming old humbngl" reiterated this intruder, 
made more audacious by refreshment. 

"Sir," observed I haughtily, "1 am not 
aware that you have any right to ask me my 
reasons." 

"No right at all, my amiable friend; on the con- 
trary, I consider it quite a privilege. Now, come, 
confess, are your scruples moral or pecuniary f If 
it's the expense, why I've got a free ticket ; here it 
is — a beautiful thing bound in green, with the royal 
arms in gold at the back of it — ^which will admit 
us both." 

"Dear me," replied I, "let me look at it. So 
you are on the free list at Cremome, are you? 
What entertainment do you give in return f You 
are too stout for the tight^rope, too small for the 
Giant — why, my dear Dick, you must be the Dogs 
and Monkeys." 

" I dare say you think that very funny," re- 
nfarked my companion as though he didn't at all 
agree with me, if I did ; for, as is not unusual 
with persons addicted to lively sallies against 
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their friends, Dick always receives any approach 
to repartee with considerable gloom. 

** I really beg your pardon," said I. 

^^ Oh, I am not annoyed, sir ; nothing puts me 
out, I assure you ; and certainly not witless buf- 
foonery." 

*^ That's a good fellow," said I ; " and besides, I 
was mistaken ; I know now why you get your ad- 
mission free." 

" Well, why ?" inquired Dick, with the colour 
of his intelligent countenance a little height- 
ened. 

" Oh, if s of no consequence," replied I ; "you 
must know yourself, so what's the good of my tell- 
ing you ? I am thankful for your obliging offer ; 
but if I did go to Cremorne at all, I'd rather pay 
at the doors." 

"O dear me, we have an objection to go to 
Cremorne at all, have we I Immaculate child of 
Literature I spotless elevator of the masses I If the 
tournament were held in Exeter Hall, then you 
would not hesitate to witness it." 
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*^ Just SO," said I. *^ Good-morning." 

" And have we always entertained these strict 
opinions?" inquired my mocking visitor* "Did 
we always prefer tea and bread and butter, with 
water-cresses for a relish, to cutlets and still cham-* 
pagne t" 

" Not always," said I cheerfully ; *^ but ever since 
Wednesday night, at the Olympic Theatre ^" 

" Oh, we still go to plays, do we f We are not 
perfect even yet." 

"At the Olympic Theatre,on Wednesday night, 
sir," reiterated I severely, " I received a most ad- 
mirable social lesson from Mr. Tom Taylor's Tleht- 
of'Leave Maru He not only teaches the whole 
world to be charitable and just to the Erring, but 
he incidentally addresses himself to the Fast — 
and Loose* The opening scene of that striking 
drama represents a London Tea-garden; it is 
there that the unfortunate Brierly, as honest a 
young man as myself, is led to his ruin, and made 
to pass forged bank-notes by his dissolute com- 
panion, who, by-the*by, wore a white hat Good- 
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morning, my dear fellow ; I was afraid you would 
not be able to stay long." 

Sergeant had ran down stairs before I had 
finished my sentence, but I put my head out of 
window, and caught his ear again. ^^ You asked 
why you possessed that season-ticket to Cremome, 

my dear fellow. I beg your pardon " My 

companion had run almost into the arms of some 
respectable friend of his ; an old gentleman, I should 
think, from the warmth with which Dick greeted 
him, who was likely to benefit him after death ; so 
I waited till their conference was ended, to impart 
my information in a clear and audible voice. ^^ It 
must be because you are one of the waiters, Dick ; 
I remember you now perfectly. You kept us once 
an hour and a half waiting for dinner in one of 
those alfresco bowers, which Patience should make 
her residence instead of the monument allotted to 
her by the poet. 1 gave you one-and-four." 

It cannot be denied that this Home Correspon- 
dent got the best of that little encounter with his 
enemy, and he returned to his Hooker^ in conse- 
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quence, in the highest spirits. But it was fated 
that a return-match should come off with the same 
person in which this favourite of the public cut a 
rather inglorious figure. I never could draw- 
never — although considerable sums of money have 
been wasted in teaching me that accomplishment ; 
but if there is one kind of drawing at which I am 
less expert than another, it is the drawing of divi- 
dends. An individual whose profession is Litera- 
ture has seldom much practice of this kind ; and 
as far as I myself am concerned, I might transact 
all my business at the Bank upon a Sunday as well 
as any other day in the week. However, it once 
entered inta the head of a friend — whom let me 
here call Crotchet, although for one of his whims 
and caprices that is quite a flattering title — ^to 
make me trustee for a young friend of his. 
There was another trustee, of course, to do all the 
work, and I lent my moral influence with the tacit 
understanding that no other aid should be asked 
for. Imagine, then, the disturbance of my mind 
when I got a letter from this Co. of mine, who 
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was everything in the business, to say that he was 
going abroad for months, and that I was to draw 
the July dividend. 

** Nothing is easier," wrote he : " the sum is 
£3853, 2s. Id., and my name comes first: you 
know the stock.*' 

*' Nothing easier! Why, I could not even un- 
derstand his words. His name came first I Where, 
when ? And why was he so ludicrously precise 
about the sum! Why mention the two-and-a- 
penny — upon which the July dividend must be 
surely inappreciable. Know the stock? Of 
course I knew the stock ; and a very sweet-smell- 
ing and inexpensive plant it is. And yet he could 
scarcely mean a wall-flower. It must be some- 
thing to do with the securities, or the investments, 
or the bonds, or the liabilities, or the mortgages, 
or the bills at sight, of that embarrassing young fe- 
ftiale. Miss Cecilia Crotchet, for whom I was co- 
trustee. I dimly remembered to have signed 
certain documents of an extraordinary wordy cha- 
racter, after a capital luncheon at her uncle's, who 
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thanked me for doing so with a cordiality greater, 
as it seemed to me, than the occasion demanded ; 
but as for remembering the name of the particular 
property, which had won the confidence of the 
young lady and her advisers, it was really not to 
be done. I turned to the Money Market and City 
Intelligence column of the Times newspaper, to see 
whether there was anything suggestive there ; per- 
haps I should recognise the forgotten investment, 
if I came upon its title. 

" In the Stock Exchange," began that mysteri- 

* 

ous article, " the supply of money continues abun- 
dant." What a charming place, then, that must 
be. Why did not my respected guardian place 
me in the Stock Exchange, and curb my early 
propensities for light literature with a more rigid 
hand ? If I were to bite his ear off (as the classical 
youth, when led to execution, bit off the ear of his 
too indulgent mother), it would only be what he 
deserved. How much better would it be to be 
"bearing" and "bulling" on that Tom Tiddler^s 
ground, than bearing and being bullied as an un- 
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fortunate Home Correspondent 1 Exchequer bills 
left off at 1«. dis., to 2«. pm." Did they t then 
they seem not to have made up their minds whether 
they would be calculated as cab-fares, or by the 
railway time-tables. One shilling distance means 
a shilling a mile, I suppose; and then two shillings 
post-meridian — what does that mean, I wonder? 
" In the share-market yesterday, dulness was the 
prevailing feature." Well, I am not surprised at 
that. "In British mines, Wheal Ludcott declined." 
Who's he, I wonder, and what did he object to 1 
"Wheal Mary Anne" — come, that looks like a 
young lady's investment — " Wheal Mary Anne 
improved ^.'^ That seems very odd ; a young lady 
improving a quarter. Which quarter, might I 
askf Or perhaps she was at a finishing-school, 
and has done credit to her " extras " during the 
last three months. In the Market for Foreign 
Securities, "Mexican closed at the flat price of 
36i." Opinions differ, but I should call £36, 12^. 6d 
a good round sum. "Spanish Passive is unaltered." 
That I am prepared for ; I believe it has so re- 
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mained ever since the time of the Armada. ^' Por- 
tuguese (old)" — ^have I got among the wine-lists t 
— " 481. 48 ea divr This is evidently some ex- 
pression bequeathed by the Bomans. " The de- 
mand for rum continues without improvement." 
Now, what do they mean by that f I hope they 
do not want people to drink more rum. ^^ Bice is 
unchanged." That I am sorry for ; for I think 
rice is one of these things that might improve it- 
self ; I think it might acquire a little taste of its 
own, for instance, and not be so entirely dependent 
on strawberry jam to make it palatable. '^ Mule 
twist is quiet." This sounds almost too good to be 
true ; it is a contradiction in terms, if it means 
anything. 

It is one of the weaknesses of business men, 
that, never having been well-grounded in litera- 
ture, they are not able to express themselves with 
lucidity. I had learned nothing from this City 
Intelligence whatever: and I took my way to 
the Bank after those dividends with great mis- 
givings. 
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I dare say that gentlemen unaccustomed to 
Business have observed for themselves the refined 
good-nature and willing courtesy with which they 
have been always assisted by those who understand 
]t| and whose calling it is. They have been touched 
by the grace with which a bank clerk helps them 
out of a difficulty, and especially by Iiis reassuring 
manner, which sets them so immediately at ease. 
I found all this in perfection at the Bank of Eng- 
land. Seriously, I do beg to submit to the direc- 
tors of that establishment, that twopence a week 
for manners would not be an extravagant sum ta 
set apart out of their gains for the benefit of each 
of their employes. It is enormously to the credit 
of country gentlemen, and others unacquainted 
with mercantile transactions, that no dividend clerk 
has ever yet been thrashed at his own counter. I 
would cheerfully have given the sum of £5, out of 
the money I received in behalf of Miss Cecilia 
Crotchet, to have seen that ceremony well carried 
out in the case of the man who presided over my 
ledger. I did not find him very easily, because I 
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got into the Bullion Department by mistake, and 
there remained, fairly fascinated by its golden 
music, until I attracted the polite attention of a 
policeman in plain clothes ; then I naturally went 
to the dividend counter, which bore my own initials 
instead of that of my co-trustee, whereby, I be- 
lieve, I intensified suspicion. Finally, I gave in 
the number of pounds without the two-and-a-penny, 
and was peremptorily informed that " It wouldn't 
do." I was about to state the whole history of the 
connection between myself, Mr. Crotchet, Miss 
Cecilia Crotchet, and my co-trustee, when the 
clerk informed me that I had made a mistake in 
the place of application, and had better take a 
Hansom to Bethlehem Hospital at once^ 

At the very moment when I was meditating a 
suitable reply to this sarcasm, my eye fell upon 
Mr. Richard Sergeant. He was at the wrong ex- 
tremity of a tail of persons who were detained op- 
posite one of the ledgers by a very persevering but 
unintelligent female, who was demanding " seven- 
and-six," and announcing her intention of not 
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going until she got it. I ran up to him with the 
most genial warmth, and a determination to forget 
and forgive all that had passed between us at our 
last interview. He did not at first meet me in the 
same beautiful spirit of reconciliation. 

" You want something, my friend," he observed 
with frigidity. 

** Only a renewal df your affectionate regard," 
said I ; ^^ and this little matter of Miss Crotchet's 
dividend." 

Then he took me back to the repulsive clerk, 
and made us both sign various documents, which 
eventually put me into possession of a piece of 
paper like the London Gazette^ which, it seems, was 
all I had come for. The old lady, however, was 
by no means so fortunate, but still continued her 
importunities, until, at Dick's suggestion, ^^the 
tail" — to whom time was money — actually sub- 
scribed the sum of seven-and-sixpence among 
themselves, and sent her away with it in the 
highest spirits. It struck us afterwards that per- 
haps that respectable female had anticipated the 
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payment of this ransom from the beginning, and 
had never owned any stock at all ; but in any case 
she deserved a reward for her pertinacity. 

*^ And now," said Sergeant, " you will come to 
the Tournament ; you will not refuse a man who 
has saved you from perhaps a felon's jail. They 
began to have the darkest suspicions of you, I do 
assure you. That policeman has got his eye upon 
you yet." 

" Sergeant," said I, *^ I would willingly die for 
you, but I cannot commit an impropriety ; I can- 
not go to — ^" 

"Stop! cried he; "consider your moral in- 
fluence. I am going to Cremorne this day with 
two other men of no better principles than myself. 
Now, will you not be our guide, philosopher, and 
friend— in other words, our chaperon f' 

This was certainly giving the whole affair a 
different complexion. "You said you can take 
me in for nothing," said I, reflectively. 

" For nothing," said he ; " and we shall be de- 
lighted to pay for your cab." Under these cir- 

VOL. I. T 
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cumstances, I thought that too severe a determina- 
tion would be out of place. A Tournament was 
not only in itself an innocent amusement, but one 
which does not come in the way of a Home Corre- 
spondent every day. Moreover, I had always en- 
tertained a passion for deeds of chivalry. In the 
whole range of fiction, there is no incident so ex- 
citing, in my opinion, as that in the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, when Ivanhoe rides up amid 
the well-meant advice of the popidace, that he 
should *^ touch Kalph de Vipont's shield — lie has 
the less sure seat," and strikes " with the sharp 
end of his spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert until it rang again." I expected to see this 
enacted at Cremome. I anticipated that horse 
and man would be hurled to the ground, and turn 
several times over in the saw-dust. I don't com*' 
plain, because I had a free-ticket ; but I think that 
persons who paid half-a-crown have a right to 
murmur. 

There was the fanfaronade of trumpets sound- 
ing to the onset ; there was wild and martial music 
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breathing defiance to all comers ; but nothing came 
of it. The whole spectacle was thoroughly medi- 
aeval, down to the jokes of the clowns. I never 
saw anything half so good in a circus — never. 
The Queen of Beauty would have inspired me to 
set lance in rest against a hundred Paynims. 
The pages were charming, especially one in blue 
-T-a page out of the blue-book, as Sergeant called 
her. There were Scottish Henchmen bearing 
gigantic bread-knives, who were all that could be 
desired, and more. There were Poles (for every 
nation under heaven was represented as accurately 
as propriety permitted), with scythes for mowing 
men. It was really a fine spectacle, as indeed a 
spectacle should be, wherein the performers out- 
number the lookers-on. But still it was a tourna- 
ment without the tilting — the tragedy of Hamlet 
without that interesting young Dane. 

I am rather doubtful, however, as to whether 
the armour would have stood any real jousting — 
especially the new armour. There were some 
suits which gave one quite the idea that Mr. E. T. 

T 2 
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Smith had plundered the Tower ; but there were 
others evidently made for the occasion, which had 
a suspicious glitter about them. They looked as 
if they had been constructed out of the lining of 
a meat-screen ; they may have been pure silver, 
but I have my doubts. One thing, however, was 
abundantly clear, that armour, however gorgeous, 
could never have been becoming. Man is not 
adapted for a shell, like a tortoise. I protest that 
each individual knight looked as though he had a 
coal-scuttle on his head, with a rushlight-shade 
fastened on it by way of visor. Then how cum- 
brous, how hot such gear must have been 1 I 
don't wonder that the old saying of " Motley is the 
only wear" should have arisen, for in the summer 
months, at least, it would have been far preferable 
to have been a clown than a knight of tourney. 
We moderns bewail the inconvenience of a hat, 
and the oppression of evening costume in the 
dog-days, but what should we have said to a suit 
of Milan steel T How could the Crusaders have 
worn such things in Palestine, far less have fought 
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in them! They were not particularly powerful 
men. At the Eglintoun Tournament, it was dis- 
covered that ancient armour was too small for 
modem limbs ; what endurance, what pluck, then, 
must those warriors of the Cross have possessed ! 

I cannot say much for the amusements of the 
middle ages, as represented at Oremome. I be- 
lieve Aunt Sally to require as much skill in her 
votaries as did the Dart and Target The Qwin- 
tain (which we will not have the unfairness to 
compare for a moment with the Sextant) is vastly 
inferior in science even to well-regulated Croquet ; 
while as for Jilting at the Ring^ you have only to 
secure a very slow horse, and the prize is your 
own. The danger in the last named-game is to 
the menial who puts the rings on, and seems to 
run an even chance of having his eye poked out at 
every course. 

Mr. Eichard Sergeant and his friends endea- 
voured to arouse the chivalrous element in these 
performers by shouting, 

"Love of ladies, splintering of lances, stand 
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forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look upon your 
deeds/' in the genuine mediaeval manner, but 
without the slightest effect. 

One of them, a knight in green, whom we 
named Vert et tranquille^ from his want of ambi- 
tion, winked, absolutely winked, through the bars 
of his helmet, and replied, 

" Not if we know it ;" speaking, I conclude, for 
self and charger. 

I wonder what class of person is engaged for 
these knightly parts. Do volunteers present them- 
selves fresh from the pages of Scott and James, 
who desire no remuneration beyond thus realising 
the dreams of their youth t Or are they mercen- 
aries. Free-lances, like Maurice de Bracyl In 
either case, I don't see why they should not tilt. 
If a man can be got to fight for a shilling a day, 
he can surely be persuaded to tilt for double that 
stipend. Nay, if the matter is merely a question 
of expense, why not make this magnificent spec- 
tacle a channel of advertisement? — and let the 
more sprightly steeds bear scrolls at the edge of 
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their trappings, as, " Do you bruise your oats t" 
I throw this hint out with my usual lavish free- 
dom, but it will doubtless prove invaluable to 
those whom it may concern. Let us have, then, a 
genuine tournament, in place of a make-believe, 
lest it be said that we have degenerated ever since 
that day of the lists of Eglintoun, where knights 
and nobles joustea in the rain ; when Sir Gamp* 
bell of Saddel, as Hook said, lost his family seat, 
and the mad thane of Waterford ran for once a 
steady course, and the present ruler of France (if 
I mistake not) kept his seat, as now, against all- 
comers* 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE BRITISH CARNIVAL. 



T IKE most other national festivals, the British 
-^ Carnival has some connection^ although not 
a very direct one, with matters ecclesiastical. It 
takes place on the Wednesday that immediately 
follows Trinity Sunday, and is therefore dependent 
upon that mysterious numeral, the Golden Number 
— a very " dark horse," indeed, to the devotees of 
the carnival, the majority of whom, it is likely, 
never even heard of it. Because they are igno- 
rant, however, they are by no means less zealous. 
No shrine in Christendom, at the most super- 
stitious period, ever obtained per annum the 
number of pilgrims that repair within twenty-four 
hours to Epsom Downs. The British Carnival 
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does but last a day; but while it does last, what 
devotion is exhibited I what abnegation of all 
other pursuits! what harping upon a single string 
— the Derby "string" of horses — ^from dusty 
morn to even dustier eve ! 

4 

AH the English world, and his wife and family, 
arise early on that sacred morning, either to pay 
their vows in person, or to see others set forth to 
pay them. For seventeen miles, all roads from 
the metropolis of the Universe to a certain insig- 
nificant village in Surrey are choked by outgoers 
from eight o'clock to two ; there is an interval of 
one hour or so^ during which the ceremony is 
actually solemnised, and then, until the heavens 
are set with stars, the roads are choked again. 

If any philosophic foreigner, cast by the waves 
of revolution upon some peaceful Surrey hillside, 
should, ignorant of St. Derby's Day, adventure 
to drive to London before three o'clock on that 
afternoon, he would conceive himself to be the 
object of hatred to the entire nation. He would 
imagine that they had come out to meet him with 
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their chariots^ their horsemeii, their footmen, snd 
even their nuud-eervaiitSy in order to bar his wmj. 
That misguided alien conld no more wcaxapSstt 
his f otile design of reaching London, than could 
a salmon leap np Niagara. No human eye evet 
jet saw a vehicle Agoing the other waj^ upon a 
Derbj Day. Pracdcallj, indeed, there is no 
** other way." Nay, more; police — ^not rural 
police^ bnt men who will stop the leaders of a 
four-in-hand, and cry '^ Stand T to a peers landau 
with the same coolness with which they would 
'^back'' a costermonger*s donkey — ^line all the 
roads, and marshal the mighty throng; here, per- 
mitting the feeders to join the main stream, which, 
but for them, the main stream would never do ; 
there, forcing the triple line to become but two, 
and when the way grows narrow, even one, and, 
generally, educing Order out of Chaos — and chay- 
horses. 

To him who stands upon "the hill*' at Epsom 
on that wonderful forenoon, there is presented a 
literally " endless chain" of carriages, debouching 
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from all sides upon the heath, but of necessity 
proceeding almost always at the pace of a funeral 
procession. There is by no means the sound of 
lamentation, but, otherwise, at that distance, the 
spectacle might well be taken for ^^ the mourning 
of a mighty nation" coming to bury their greatest 
hero on Epsom Downs; and the similarity is 
increased by the fact, that every man who does 
not wish to become a mere animated dust-bin^ 
wears, twined around his hat, a veil, like a funeral- 
scarf, only of livelier colours. Sahara, compared 
to the Surrey roads upon that day, is a convenient 
highway pleasantly irrigated by water-carts. 

In the early morning of the carnival, the streets 
of London present a spectacle deeply interesting 
to the antiquary — we had almost said the geologist 
— in the resuscitation of an extinct race called 
"Boys"— old wrinkled creatures, bowed down by 
years and with the weight of saddle and harness, 
which they are bearing to the various livery-stables. 
What trades they ordinarily follow we cannot tell, 
but for this one day they are postilions — ^post- 
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boys. Their appearance reminds one of the 
turn to the world of Eip Van Winkle. Who are 
these so withered and so wild in their attire, that 
look not like the inhabitants of the earth, and yet 
are on't I They are men who, centories ago, filled 
the king^s highway with the crack of whips, bat 
who are now no more, except that on this one day 
they are again permitted to revisit the scenes of 
dust and turmoil to which they were once accus- 
tomed, and to rise up and down in a saddle like 
human pistons, warranted never to wear away. 
Sneer not, reader, at yon aged form — ^though his 
tight breeches are patched in such a peculiar 
manner behind — for he has seen suns that never 
shone upon your comparatively youthful head, 
and was, perhaps, the very postilion that conveyed 
your grandfather and your grandmother to Gretna 
Green. 

The omnibuses to the city upon the Derby 
morning are very few, for they are most of them 
chartered to go to the great festival, and those that 
are left are filled with but women and children. 
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Lives there a man with soul so dead, who, being 
a Briton, can yet " transact business " upon a day 
like this ? Look closely to such a one, if there 
be. Weigh well his wares; hold up his bank- 
notes to the sun, that you may make sure of the 
water-line ; and ring with carefulness his proffered 
sovereigns. 

You may go to the Derby anyhow, for the saint 
is far from being particular. You may go with 
four horses and a private drag, or upon a skeleton 
frame, with a barrel of small-beer upon it^ to sell 
by retail on the course, and drawn by a skeleton 
donkey. Or you may go in a furniture-van, if the 
" Glass with care," which is so prominently painted 
upon it, affords you greater assurance of safety. 
Or you may go in an advertisement- van, of which 
there are hundreds, whose inmates perhaps carry 
the combination of business and pleasure to the 
highest attainable degree. Or you may go in a 
pleasure-van,, pure and simple, with evergreens 
and babies, and a brass-band. Or you may go in 
a Hansom cab, bearing your luncheon-hamper on 
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the top of it as a maiden bears her pitcher, with 
the less desirable liquor in it, from the well. Nay, 
you may even go in a life-boat, for we saw one 
wending its inland way upon wheels to the sainfs 
abode, as though it had been the shrine of Nep- 
tune ; nor were the nautical inmates so much out 
of their element as might have been expected, for 
we noticed that most of them were already half- 
seas-over. For what we know to the contrary, a 
good many people may go in balloons — but we set 
down here nothing but things certain, and which 
have occurred under our own eye. 

About a quarter of a million of the more zealous 
devotees, who do not mind the risk of being 
squeezed to death, and the certainty of having 
their pockets picked, patronise the Rail; but we 
confine ourselves to describing the Eoad — which, 
after all, is the Derby. If, as in the Ardbian 
Nights* Entertainments^ folks could be taken to 
Epsom on enchanted carpets, and set down there 
in a twinkling, not the best and brightest piece of 
Brussels that was ever made should transport me 
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thither. The race itself only lasts two minutes 
and a half, and is but as the flash of a rainbow. 
To go and return is what, I know, most makes 
men happy, and most keeps them so; and I 
think I may say the same of the women and 
children. At every wayside dwelling, whether 
consequential villa, " standing in its own grounds," 
and looking quite aware of the fact; or farm-p 
house, whose pastoral air increases by contrast 
the Pandemoniacal character of the passing scene, 
there are mothers at the windows holding up their 
babes, girls with their younger sisters, and beauti^ 
ful servant-maidens demonstratively happy in the 
attics. The luckier portion of the fair sex, who 
actually form part of the procession, are also in the 
highest spirits, but it must be confessed that the 
majority of them ai'e not young. What is the cor- 
rect explanation of this misfortune, we do not know ; 
but the popular belief, as expressed without hesita- 
tion or reserve, is that these are the ladies who will 
not let their husbands stir anywhere without them. 
" CouldrCt she trust you, old gentleman ?" was an 
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interrogation put to more than one respectable 
Paterfamilias in our hearing, whose voluminous 
better-half had banished him to the edge of the 
driving-seat of his pony carriage ; and those cruel 
satirists, and the occasional grazing of the wheel, 
no doubt did somewhat dull the glories of the da}'* 
for him. The lady, on the other hand, always 
seemed to take the remark in excellent part, as a 
pleasing tribute to her matrimonial supremacy; 
and, at all events, it never spoiled her appetite. 
The extent to which these middle-aged females ate 
cuid drank was the subject of our incessant wonder 
and apprehension. After consuming the rations 
they had brought with them in their vehicles, it 
was they, who, under pretence of "giving the 
horse something," retarded the mighty pilgrimage 
at every place of refreshment, and divided the de- 
lay with the accidents. Dotted alongside the 
route at frequent intervals, there lay dismounted 
Omnibuses, shaftless Hansoms, and Flies — too 
venturous flies, which had endeavoured to struggle 
across the carriage cobweb — torn almost limb from 
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limb. Like the fainting stragglers of the Grand 
Army in the retreat from Moscow, or the dying 
camels in the Caravans of the Desert, they lay, 
hopeless, helpless, never to rise again — at least in 
time for the Derby. These unhappy persons 
glared upon us as we swept by, with pea-shooter 
and trumpet, with banner and with branch— for it 
was " Oakapple-day," and we were like Birnum 
Wood in the matter of foliage. We had a great 
stock of almost everything except pity. " Broke a 
trace, sir? Sorry for that! Sorry I left my 
needle and thread at home. Join 'em together, 
and spit upon 'em. Bless me, what delicate 
tracery !" This was the sort of comfort which was 
dispensed to these unhappy persons. Never a 
word they spoke, but sat on their shattered vehicles 
eating the luncheons which they had intended to 
have devoured on the Downs. 

And what a sight they missed through not ar- 
riving there I Looking from " the hill," the dense 
multitude seemed to cover the heath as ants an 
ant-hill. One broad green sweep alone was visi- 

VOL. L U 
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We when the coarse was cleared. Directly you 
descended from your post of vantage, you were 
engulphedy and became a mere unit among half a 
million. The real sublimity of the spectacle was 
lost, and the sad consideration was forced upon 
you that nine out of ten of all your fellow-creatures 
are unmitigated, irreclaimable scoundrels. So many 
bad faces are never anywhere collected as upon 
Epsom Downs. But then iliey come by train. 
Our friends remain, for the most part, in their 
drags, their barouches, their omnibuses, their 
vans, their market-carts, their skeleton frames^ 
with the barrel of small beer, which is being dis- 
posed of at a penny per glass. Small-beer is, at 
all events, refreshing ; but why offer Tortoises for 
sale upon Epsom Downs! "Buy a tortoise^ buy 
a live tortoise !" is the cry, and certainly the man 
has half-a-dozen of them covered with dust, and 
looking inexpressibly mournful. *^ Strawberries 
and cherries, flowers and heath, ladies and gentle* 
men !" Good I We can understand that such 
things find customers, but why expose for sale the 
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model of an ecclesiastical edifice, which would re* 
quire a van to itself if you carried it home f Is 
the enthusiastic vendor a missionary of the Church 
Extension Society, or a lunatic architect, or a man 
who has undertaken this strange transaction for a 
bet I And again, why dolls for sale 1 Every 
other man has a newly-purchased doll in his hat, 
and every third man has a doll to sell, stuck round 
about his hat, like patron saints round the cap of 
Louis XI. — dolls, too, which have very little to 
enhance their charms in the way of dress. *^ Aunt 
Sally " is of course on every hand, surrounded by 
her admiring relatives ; but why goldfiish in a glass 
jar ? 

Pondering much upon these things, we are sud- 
denly made conscious of an awful pause and silence. 
The mighty pulse of all this throbbing life has 
stopped its beating. Every voice is hushed. The 
change from deafening clamour to perfect stillness 
has something terrible in it. It is as though a 
nation of men had come together to hear some 
one word spoken to them, and that the moment of 
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speech had arrived. If the glass*bowl yonder, with 
the goldfish in it, was to be broken now, jou wonld 
hear the crash from one end of the heath to the 
other. It is no wonder that some are hashed, for 
in two minutes more some thousands will be made 
rich men (for a little), or will be irretrievably 
ruined ; but not only these, but all are silent. The 
peer in the stand is breathless as he clutches his 
race-glass with a shaking hand ; the thief under 
your carriage is quiet as death, as he draws down 
your railway rug from the seat behind you. They 
are starting the horses for the Derby. Those 
beautiful creatures that we have just seen canter- 
ing up the course are now about to engage in the 
most tremendous struggle that horses know. Yon- 
der they are, a gleam of scarlet, and white, and 
yellow, under the hill. Then a mighty shout 
breaks forth : " They are off, they are off 1" and 
all the race-stands change from dark to light in a 
second like some mighty Venetian blind, as the 
great area of faces upon them turns with a flash 
towards Tattenham Comer. Look well at that 
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brilliant horse*meteor for the moment that you are 
permitted to do so, and at the vast dark mass of 
men that closes in behind, exactly as water behind 
the hand, the instant it has flown by ; and listen to 
that roar of hoofs as the race sweeps by — for it is 
a sight and a sound that are to be met with no- 
where else. The Derby is won, with its £6500 
worth of mere stake. And the man is not to be 
envied, if such exists, who can see it run without 
his heart throbbing the faster. 

The great event concluded, the pigeons, which, 
notwithstanding the establishment of the telegraph 
to town, are still much used as messengers, begin 
to circle overhead ; the universal clamour breaks 
forth with redoubled vigour ; and above all cries 
is the cry for lunch. Then the fusilade of cham- 
pagne corks and the clash of steel continues un- 
interruptedly for a couple of hours, during which 
races are run with nobody to look at them ; but 
all the tortoises are bought up, and even the im- 
practicable Church falls to the lot of an enthu- 
siastic and grateful green-grocer, who has taken 
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twelve to one in ** ponies" against the winner. 
As for ourselves, we buy twelve dolls for sixpence, 
and give them away to importunate beggars, to 
whom dolls have apparently become articles of 
necessity. We are convinced that in so doing we 
have been performing acts of charity, and feel a 
greater benevolence towards the whole human 
family than ever. Or, for what other reason can 
it be that we take glasses of Moselle with every- 
body within nodding distance? O beneficent 
influences of St. Derby and his time-honoured 
race I 

But now it is high time that our horses should 
be *^ put to " again, an operation which is by no 
means to be accomplished by talking about it. 
The inmates of some forty thousand vehicles also 
" within the ropes " — for which privilege they pay 
two guineas a-piece — are quite as anxious to get 
away as we are. Our postilions, however — and 
observe the modesty with which we insinuate the 
fact that we had four horses — perform prodigies of 
valour, and we at length escape from the vortex of 
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wheel and pole, with a broken panel indeed, but 
with whole bones* Then begin again the glories 
of the Eoad, and this time with a redoubled splen- 
dour, for the world on wheels is now four times as 
^ numerous (since it all starts at about the same 
hour from the course) ; and those who are not ele^ 
vated by success have accomplished that object by 
means of spirituous liquors. Still, there is no ab« 
solute drunkenness, and there prevails a universal 
good-humour. 

Once only, a party of moody aristocrats — a class 
which the wars and volunteering have happily 
rendered almost extinct — ^heavily moustached, 
grimly staring, imperturbable, proud, fall foul of 
an independent young costermonger. Their 
charioteer takes the comer off the course a little 
too narrowly, and catching up one of the skeleton 
frames aforesaid, shatters it to fragments* His 
noble lordship would fain drive on, as though no- 
thing particular had happened, but the disthroned 
costermonger seizes the heads of his leaders, and 
turns them into a ditch* A joyful movement to- 
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wards the scene of action is at once perceptible 
upon all sides, and the inmates of carts stand by 
their order, and the inmates of carriages by theirs. 
An elegant brougham, with two elegant young 
gentlemen inside it, drives rapidly up. These 
sons of Fashion would be fit models for a pre- 
Eaphaelite painter, or objects to be placed under 
the microscope. Their, attire is perfectly spotless ; 
they have lemon-coloured kid gloves, and a lily of 
the valley at their button-holes. They are even 
more fashionable than the fashionables upon the 
drag; but they are also more enthusiastic. His 
noble lordship and his friends content themselves 
with casting what missiles lie ready to their hands 
— such as dolls and oranges— and with besprink- 
ling the surging cloud with flowers of rhetoric ; 
but the new arrivals leap out from their chariot, 
turn back their coat-cuffs, so that the snowy linen 
coupled with golden studs is made conspicuous, 
and cast themselves into the tumult. The affair 
becomes truly Homeric, and not likely to be con- 
cluded without the intervention of the gods — ^the 
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Police. But his noble Lordship is wiser than his 
personal appearance would lead you to imagine. 
Taking advantage of the charge of his chivalrous 
allies, he rushes his four horses at the crowd, 
which parts to right and left, and the vast machine 
sweeps by at the full gallop, swaying, indeed, in a 
most ship-like manner, but still with its right side 
uppermost. 

Never was more base and unknightly deed per- 
fonned since the days when women and children 
were placed in the front of an enemy's battle. Oh 
shame upon that dozen of morose and moody men 
to thus desert their two defenders! These will 
surely now fall victims to the democratic ardour, 
and their dripping heads be suspended in front of 
a pleasure van. Not so. A cheer breaks forth 
for the two plucky " swells." They are delivered 
as if by magic, out of the turmoil. They are put 
back into their highly polished vehicle with some^ 
thing approaching to reverence, albeit their eyes are 
darkened, and their noses bleeding, and the lemon- 
coloured gloves are soiled, and the lilies are broken 
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at their button-holes. Nor are thej on their part 
insensible of the universal sympathy. They beckon 
the disconsolate costermonger — the involuntary 
Helen of the war — and enter into conversation 
with him. It is his own still gory hand which has 
done that violence to at least one of their nose^ 
but all is now forgotten and forgiven. 
. " Will he get inside with thern^ since his own 
vehicle has met with so untoward an accident ?" 

•* He would travel outside/', returns he, ** and 
thank their honours, but then/' he adds pathetically, 
^Hhere is the moke" — ^by which he means bis 
donkey, which is rolling in the dust by the way- 
side, delighted to have got rid of his burden by 
any means. They will be delighted, they reply> 
to take "the moke" up also, if that can beef* 
f ected. The costermonger gives a rapid compara- 
tive glance at the dimensions of the animal, and of 
the front seat, and shakes his head. That will not 
do, he fears ; but " would their honom*s take the 
beer-barrel, and send it on to Whitechapel in the 
course of the next day ? He must have it again 
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for retail business for the Oaks on Friday." 
Their honours accede with pleasure to this 
proposal. The beer-barrel is hoisted on to the 
roof amid vivats, and the half mile of carriage9 
behind, which has hitherto been at a stand-still in 
consequence of this little episode, is permitted to 
move on. 

We have observed that the procession to the 
Derby is, in respect to pace and hatbands, not 
unlike a funeral; the resemblance, as we come 
back again, is still stronger — that is to a return 
funeral, when everything unpleasant has been got 
rid of, and the mock mourners and hired mutes 
have resumed their habitual jollity, and are sing- 
ing choruses among the plumes. 

As we approach the suburbs of the metropolis 
we scarcely advance at all. We should have 
thought that everybody in town had possessed a 
vehicle, and gone to the Derby in it, but we now 
perceive that some people have still been left in 
London. The streets are lined by thousands who 
have been unable to attend the shrine in person, 
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and who seek to catch a reflected sanctity from the 
devotees who have. 

Not until almost midnight does the last of that 
great procession roll into London, nor, we fear, 
until a very much later hour does the British 
Carnival conclude. * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE *' DERBY '* OF THE RIVER. 

« 

rpHERE is a certain morning anterior to Passion 
-■■ Week, and dependent upon the falling of 
Easter, wherein, if you look for a Hansom upon a 
London cabstand, you will look in vain. Four- 
wheelers, denominated, by the voice of Detraction, 
Grumblers, will indeed be there in plenty, and 
made even more numerous to the disappointed eye 
by the absence of their swift-wheeled brethren ; 
but of the far-darting, the close-shaving Hansoms, 
there are none. Or, perhaps, if it be yet early, 
there may be one, upon which, in the soft-falling 
April rain, some traveller, actuated by commercial 
impulse, fixes his gaze, and beckons, with his 
umbrella pointed citywards — for the driver is 
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already turning towards the West. That im- 
patient gesture loses for him his contemplated ride. 
The driver backs his steed again into the rank, and 
shakes his head, not apologetically, but in repro- 
bation, as though a futile endeavour had been 
made to rob him of his due. Again the com- 
mercial person beckons, and this time with angry 
vehemence, for the rain falls faster and faster ; but 
that Hansom cabman stares before him, sphinx- 
like, into space, as though there were no would-be 
fare gesticulating upon the pavement. " What is 
worse than raining cats and dogs?" asks an ancient 
riddle, to which the apt reply is : " Hailing cabs 
and omnibuses ;" but when these two misfortunes 
occur together, the result is loss of temper to the 
sufferer. The citizen, ejaculating the harmless 
oath of Cockaigne,* leaves the pathway, and ap» 
proaches the recalcitrant cabman, who thereupon 
gathers up his reins, nods to an imaginary fare in 
the extreme distance, and drives off at a hand- 
gallop. The whole scene, as once witnessed by 

 " WeU, I never I" 
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the present writer, is a charming idyll. The coy 
Hansom will not be wooed by the citizen, but 
prefers rather even an imaginary swain in the 
sweet suburbs, or by the river-side. To be more 
explicit, the driver does not wish to take up any 
ordinary passenger that morning, but to be en- 
gaged to go to Putney, Barnes, or Hammersmith, 
for the University Boat-race. 

That great event, which, for this day only, 
throws the inhabitants of those undesirable locali- 
ties into a fever of excitement, and compensates 
them (let us hope) for their position during the 
remainder of the year, affects even London itself. 
The human tide in the Strand — and its adjacent 
streets — ^is perceptibly increased by feeders from 
Oxford and Cambridge. Dark and Light Blue— 
the respective colom's of those Universities — ^are 
the prevailing tint that morning among neck-hand« 
kerchiefs. Little rosettes of either colour are woni 
at many a button-hole, and even Oxford and Cam- 
bridge fancy-dogs — doomed soon, perhaps, to reap- 
pear in the metropolis in the form of Oxford and 
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*, 

Ctmbridge sausages — have dark or light blue 
ribbons round their necks. The new-comers^ their 
masters, would, however, be recognisable enough 
without such ornaments. They have not the un- 
swerving, rapid step of the regular passenger. 
Their gaze wanders hither and thither with lively 
interest, for the streets to which they are accus- 
tomed are quiet, unplacarded, unfrequented by 
pickpockets, and unpatroled by police — ^save by a 
sort of mediaeval division of theological Al's, called 
Proctors, to which the world happily offers else- 
where no parallel — and, above all, almost entirely 
vacant of the fair sex. Not mariners from a six 
months' voyage in Greenland take a tenderer in- 
terest in every fair face that passes them, than do 
these young gentlemen. Since the last long vaca- 
tion, they (poor Monks !) have scarcely seen one 
upon whom some fifty winters have not set their 
mark. No woman is eligible (I believe) for the 
calling of "Bedmaker" in either university under 
that mature age, since Sir Tussaud Geptible (sBtat 
19) ran away from Christchurch College with 
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Sarah Washup (widow'), and married her at Abing- 
don, in her eight-and-fortieth year. Nor, on the 
other hand, are even the most modest of the sex in- 
sensible to the admiration of the strangers ; for the 
latter are all young, and many of them handsome, 
and have, besides, a certain frank and kindly air 
about them which is rare in habitual Londoners. 
These ingenuous youths call each other by their 
Christian names abbreviated, and slap one another 
upon the back, with a heartiness that is, however, 
not the least allied to vulgarity. Thereis also a charm- 
ing independence about them, contrasting curiously 
with the assumed indifference of the young gentle- 
men of the town. The latter present the appearance, 
more or less complete, of being the proprietors of 
the universe; but "this pride is yet no match for 
theirs" of the Dark and Light Blue, who look as 
though tlieydid not care to whom it belonged. They do 
not as yet perceive the necessity of assuming a 
superior position with respect to others ; the world 
is a solid pudding to them (with plenty of plums in 
it), and mere wafer-biscuits and trifle-froth have 
VOL. I. X 
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no attractions for them. They do not understand 
that to look weary and ill-tempered is to convey 
the idea of fashionable beings worn out with the 
attentions of the aristocracy : and that to take an 
interest in anything is bad taste. On the contrary, 
Dark and Light Blue take very great interest in 
everything, and about this University Boat-race 
they do more— they are wild enthusiasts. 

What the ocean is to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, the Thames between Putney and Mort- 
lake is to the two universities ; and to lose a race 
thereupon, is equivalent, in bitterness, to a national 
defeat upon the sea. There is, however, this com- 
fort in the present case, that the disgrace can 
never be inflicted by foreign arms. When eight 
full-sized Frenchmen and one little one embark at 
Putney in a wager-boat, and win a four-mile race 
against the crews of Oxford and Cambridge, let 
Dark and Light Blue be known no more, and the 
Tricolor flag float from the towers of the two St. 
Marys. It does not indeed lie in the power of a 
Frenchman ^to undergo the training to which every 
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member of both crews is necessarily subjected. 
He could not rise at six o'clock every morning, and 
scour an undulating country at the top of his 
speedy for the improvement of his wind. He 
could not take a cold bath afterwards. He could 
not make his breakfast upon underdone beef-steaks ; 
nor his dinner without pastry or made dishes ; nor 
his supper upon oatmeal water-gruel. He could 
not confine himself to a pint of liquid daily, of 
which hot coffee would certainly form no part. 
And above all, for two whole months—over which 
period, at least, this training extends — he could 
not abstain from tobacco. To all these priva- 
tions the sixteen British youths of family and for- 
tune do voluntarily surrender themselves up, who 
take the aquatic honour of their universities into 
keeping. There is a male nurse appointed, who 
sees them to bed at ten o'clock precisely, and takes 
care that neither the smile of beauty, nor the 
"beaded bubbles" of the wine-cup, shall seduce 
them for one instant from their duties. The 
annals of ancient and modem history are alike 

x2 
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destitute of an example of such unegotlstic self-de-r 
votion, for the very names of this heroic tempe- 
rance society are scarcely breathed beyond the 
boat-houses of their respective Colleges/ The 
captains themselves, upon whom more than on 
the rest hangs the fate of thousands,* are only 
known as " Strokes." The man at the other ex- 
tremity of the fragile plank that bears up the 
dauntless nine is simple " Bow,'* The remaining 
oarsmen have numbers, but no names — Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven ; while the ninth man is 
but the ninth part of a man in physical bulk — ^the 
smallest that can be procured (with wits), who sits 
with his face to the rest, and has carte blanche to 
use any language he pleases to any of them. The 
cockswain of a University boat-race, indeed, very 
seldom attains to any reputation afterwards ; the 
giddy eminence turns his little head. He can 
never forget that eventful day when Stroke him- 
self was subject to his Supreme Diminutiveness, 

* Thousands of pounds: there being a great deal of bet- 
ting on the event. 
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and from Seven to " Bow " inclusive were the tar- 
gets for his aquatic vituperations. Moreover, 

throughout the training the cockswain is a chartered 

« 

libertine, and (they say) takes a demoniacal 
delight in tantalising the rest with the sight 
of his own profligate excess. On the other 
hand, he has a tremendous responsibility, and if he 
steer one hair-breadth from his course, ten thou- 
sand eyes perceive it, and when he arrives with 
his beaten crew at Mortlake, five thousand voices 
(supposing every '^yitness to have two ej'^es) are 
lifted up to denounce the sinner and his crime. 

The Dark and Light Blues in the Strand are 
bound for the steamers, many of which give up 
for this day their ordinary traffic in order to attend 
the race. Upon the Violet and the Rosebud^ on 
the Snowdrop and the Anemone (pronounced by the 
water-public "any money'*), these young men 
cluster like bees upon real flowers. They swarm 
upon the captain's " bridge " (which is forbidden), 
and on the paddle-boxes (which is dangerous,) and 
half-way down the cabin stairs — which, if they 
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want to see the contest, is ridiculons. By these, 
as at a horse-sale at ^^ the Comer/' the physical 
merits of each of the competitors are criticised, 
and their styles as ^^oars" debated ; while the state 
of the wind and tide is as vitally interesting to all 
as thoagh they were about to cross the Channel. 
These enthusiasts in the steamers are for the most 
part, however, regular "boating-men." Few 
others would submit themselves to the inconveni- 
ences incidental to this method of transit, or 
would be content to behold the race (as the great 
majority on board must do), at second hand ; to 
have it described — that is, in the narratio obliquay 
by some friend who has managed to secure a post 
of vantage. 

Individuals less actuated by passion, however, 
are content to go to Hammersmith Bridge, as we 
have already indicated, and why in Hansoms in 
preference to any other vehicle will be presently 
seen. The road thither from town is thronged 
with these as well as with private carriages, and 
cavaliers and dames on horseback. The scene 
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reminds one of an expurgated edition of a Derby 
Day. There are no costermongers, no pleasure- 
vansy no omnibuses, no advertisement Mammoth 
wainsj no drinking at public-houses, no boys 
performing " the wheel " by the roadside. There 
is a vast deal of aristocracy, and nothing under 
gentility in the whole procession. Even the 
pedestrians are MiA.'s or Undergraduates at the 
least. The Lawyer forsakes his inn of court, the 
Parson his cure, the Physician his round of 
patients, the Swell his forenoon canter in Eotten 
Row, for this one morning, in order to witness the 
triumph of his University. Fathers decked out 
with Dark or Light Blue favours, ride by with 
their sons similarly decorated ; age and youth alike 
interested in the same contest. Whole schools of 
boys in Dark and Light Blue colours, according 
to the University for which they are destined, or 
to which their elder brothers may belong. And, 
above all, numbers of the fair sex with Dark or 
Light Blue bonnet-ribbons, or with elegant 
rosettes of the same pinned to their riding-habits. 
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as Oxford or Cambridge agitate their innocent 
bosoms by reason of fathers or brothers having 
been alumni thereof, or haply because of " a dearer 
one yet and a nearer one," who may be even now 
at one or other University. 

No carriages are allowed to remain upon Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, but cross over it, and await their 
proprietors upon the Surrey sffle, until the boats 
shall have passed under, when all resume their 
seats, and are whirled away at speed to Barnes 
Terrace, where another view is obtained of the 
competitors: and Hansoms only are chosen for 
this purpose because no four-wheel could devour 
the ground with sufficient rapidity. In the mean- 
time, the occupants of the Bridge are, like the 
Bridge itself, in a state of suspense, and all eyes 
straining eastward to the point at which the con- 
tending gallies must first appear. The houses 
that command the reach are filled with spectators, 
and the towing-path alive with pedestrians, al- 
though troops of horsemen will presently gallop 
recklessly along, to whom riding down a fellow- 
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creature weighs as nothing in comparison with 
losing sight for an instant of the "style" of 
their particular friend, No. 4 or 5. How many 
fanatics are sacrificed yearly in this manner it is 
impossible to say; the wash of the steamers, as 
they pass in double line, entirely whelming the 
towing-path, and probably carrying the corpses, 
'eventually, out to sea. That pious superstition, 
and not mere vulgar curiosity, animates many of 
these persons, is certain, since they station them- 
selves far ahead of the boats, begin to run as soon 
as these have started, and never look over their 
shoulders until they get to Mortlake : to turn the 
head, as they are well aware, would be to be tripped 
up, to be trampled upon, and to find a grave, as I 
have already hinted, in the depths of ocean. From 
the Bridge, however, these enthusiasts present an 
interesting sight, and afford an index to the time 
of starting; when the first of them runs under 
Hammersmith Bridge, as though a mad dog were 
after him, we that are upon it learn that the Dark 
and Light Blue are "off" at Putney. Left to 
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oorselvesy some of us are a little liable to error ; 
the ladies especially taking all wager-boats afloat 
(of which there are some hundreds) for the Rivals 
of the day, and encouraging them to gratuitous 
exertions. 

As the time draws on, the spectators grow more 
anxious, and seem to fear even to turn round^ lest 
at that very moment the boats should come in 
sight. Glasses advertised to enable us to discern 
'^persons at a mile off, and objects at three miles" 
— which is invidious, to say the least of it— are in 
many hands, but they cannot help us to see round 
that comer. So anxious are we by this time, that 
the intrusion of a chance passenger who ventures 
to cross the Bridge at such a moment is resented 
as a studied insult ; and we are vehemently indig- 
nant with a solitary Volunteer, not in Dark or Light 
Blue by any means, who has apparently mistaken 
the character of the entertainment (as those Volun- 
teers are always doing), and has brought his gun 
with him. 
* But see, there is a dark mass looming round the 
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point at last — the first of the fleet of steamers char- 
tered to accompany the race. This mighty pha- 
lanx, each with its every foot of standing-room 
crowded with human beings, is a strange and 
stately sight, and the huge black hulls hare a weird 
and dismal aspect, as though they were assembled 
to do honour to some Departed, water-borne to his 
last home. It is not at once that we can detect, a 
very little in advance of them, the two fragile boats 
containing the heroes of the day. " Light Blue's 
ahead 1" " No, it's Dark Blue, by Jove !" " Bravo, 
Oxford!" "Confound our luck again 1" «WeU 
pulled, well pulled 1" That last, of all cries, is 
the most appropriate and deserved. Each eight- 
oar is shot forward as though propelled by a single 
pair of sculls. The silver splash of the oar-blades, 
the sharp half-roll in the rowlocks, are each a single 
sound. The backs 6f the eight oarsmen rise and 
fall with the regularity of piston-strokes, and both 
crews are just now what is called '* putting their 
backs into it " — ^rowing their very hardest. 

But alas for the Light Blue heroes ; they are 
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overmatched altogether for this time, and at least 
two lengths behind. Their adherents upon the 
Bridge groan within themselves and shiver, while 
they mutter something meant to be reassuring: 
" Never mind," or ** Better luck next time.'* The 
Light Blue ladies sigh as they finger their rosettes. 
The Light Blue boys cry " Hang it !" and "What 
a sell r 

There are not a few Gantabs present, perhaps, 
across whose mind has flashed the brilliant thought 
of making their memories fragrant and to blossom 
in their dust for ever by jumping down into the 
Dark Blue boat as it went by, and sinking that 
hated craf t» No Curtius was ever dearer to Boman 
hearts than he who should do this thing would be 
for aye to Light Blue bosoms. But the wind is 
east, and the water looks very cold, and the moment 
for the self-sacrifice is lost in indecision. The 
Cantab gaze may wander for a moment upon some 
Dark Blue boy whom it would be luxury indeed 
to have dropped instead — ^with his feet tied together 
with dark-blue ribbons, so that his determination 
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to stop on board; if he failed to sink her, might be 
relied upon — but even this vicarious opportunity 
has slipped by : the boats sweep on, and sentimental 
regret must not be indulged in, if we would obtain 
another view of them. 

Each rushes to his peculiar vehicle, and then 
along the road begins the strife of Hansoms — al- 
most as much a University race as the aquatic one. 
In addition to the dangers arising from the exces- 
sive speed, there is a particular peril in the fact, 
that the drivers cannot afford to bestow any atten- 
tion upon their careering horses, their eyes being 
exclusively occupied in watching the boats, which, 
although lost to their fares, they can distinguish 
from their own elevated positions. 

At Barnes Terrace, we see the fate of Light 
Blue finally decided, as well as hear it abundantly 
accounted for. Never yet was boat-race lost, I 
believe, but through certain untoward circum- 
stances quite out of the control of the losers. The 
wind has blown the cockswain out of the boat ; or 
the stroke has broken an oar, or a blood-vessel ; or 
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a barge (preceded by expletives) has filled up the 
identical arch in the bridge selected by the steerer. 
As in the great classical combats^ whenever the 
occasion seemed to demand it, a god was made to 
intervene, so in the University contest, some un- 
foreseen and unavoidable influence is ever observed 
by the friends of the defeated party. Upon the 
whole, however. Fortune has been singularly im- 
partial: out of nineteen races, ten having been 
won by Light Blue, and nine by Dark. 

I have said that at Hammersmith the procession 
resembled an expurgated Derby Day. We must 
confess, on the other hand, that at Mortlake, where 
the steamers and the trains disgorge their thou- 
sands, we find that wicked appendix which accom- 
panies most Bowdlerised editions. Beside the fast 
and loose, however, common to all metropolitan 
spectacles, the University element is still distinct 
and recognisable. The spruce black coat and 
faultless neckcloth of the youthful divine are es- 
pecially prominent ; he has come up from his in- 
teresting flock in town or country to see this sight, 
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SO redolent of bis palmy college-days, although he 
has no longer any taste for the gaudy shows of the 
world in other respects. He will dine with the 
competing crews in the evening, however, lest 
there should not be a clergyman to ask a blessing 
upon that entertainment. It is very pleasant to 
see him refusing cigars, and offers of a third seat 
in a Hansom to take him back to town. Twelve 
months ago, or even less, the lad had an admirable 
eye for colour, and promenaded " the High " or 
the "King's Parade" in the most brilliant hues; 
but now, poor fellow, he is reduced to black and 
white, with the tiniest sprig — and even that is con- 
trary to the canon law — of Dark or Light Blue 
ribbon in his button-hole. He prayed here to- 
day in his heart, as though he were reading in his 
pulpit what is called the " Bidding " prayer, which 
invokes a blessing " upon both our royal and pious 
foundations, but especially upon that university to 
which I belong J^ 
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